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ECONOMIC PLANNING UNDER THE INDIAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSALS 

By Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee, ph.d. 

(Economic Adviser, Ciw'alior Stale) 

India, cut oil from die rest of Asia by the llinialayan wall and by the sea barriers, 
shows ne)t merely a geographical unity but also an economic unit^ imposed upon her 
agriculture by the regularity and distribution of the monsoons. 1’hough the country 
is dnisible into several single homogeneous units, their econonik structure and 
problems are broadly similar. Such similarity of geogra[)hical and economic condi- 
tKxns over a vast region oilers a most appiopnate background for central economic 
planning and organization. It will lie of g.cat interest to consider to what extent 
the new constitutional proposals for India will be aids or obstacles to these. 

In the division of the major subjects as between the Union and the Ciroups and 
Provinces suggested by the llrilish Cabinet Delegation, Defence, Foreign Affairs and 
( 'ommunications are considered all-lndia Ihiion subjects. The economic implicaiions 
of this have yet to be clarified. Internal law and order are in every country con- 
nected with defence, but these are relegated to the Ciroups or Provinces. In a time 
of war or internal political disturbance in any country no etlective defence is possible 
unless the agencies and machinery for the maintenance of internal peace are welded 
firmly to the machinery for prcRection against aggression. Again, in a period of 
political tumult or aggression, total defence must include complete control over the 
kev industries, allcKation of capital in munition industries and distribution of food 
and other necessaries. 'Fhe Defence Minister of India will be defenceless if he has 
not the means to mobilize total man power and economic resources, according to the 
needs of the situation. 

Now foreign affairs come under the Union. Hut do foreign affairs include, as 
these should, the tariff policy and the execution ot commercial and monetary agree- 
ments with cither countries and nations.^ If in the various international economic 
bodies that have been recently created India is repre.sented separately by the (Jroiips 
and Provinces, a grave uncertainty and evem confusion would be intioduced into her 
intcTnational trade and regulation of foreign exchanges. In the jiost-war [lenod 
India would be unable to wield her due influence in international affairs with a 
limited scope and interpretation of foreign aflairs under the Union. 

Then the Union will control the Transportation and the Posts :md I'elcgraph 
systems, liven then the control of road and rail competition, the development of 
airways and waterways, information and broadcasting will largely Ik* divided lictween 
Provinces and (i roups, and there will be a good deal <3f dujilication, waste and loss 
of efficiency. 

Central Planning 

The structure and functions of most modern States in the civilized wTirld have 
broadened to include economic and social planning that is now^ deemed an indis- 
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2 Economic Planning under the Indian Constitutional Proposals 

pensable function of modern administration. In India the Centre has, after several 
years, through establishing panels, committees and conferences, now formulated cer- 
tain definite all-India plans with priorities and targets for health, education, roads, 
agriculture and several industries. Provincial plans have been considered as parts 
and phases of the central plans, while big grants are now distributed to the Provinces 
from the Centre for bo^ subsidiary and independent schemes for hydro-electric 
development, irrigation and establishment of basic industries. This centrally initiated 
and co-ordinated economic planning has been a matter of discussion between the 
C!^ntre and the Provinces and the States for more than a decade, and this has to be 
scrapped if economic policy is now shaped and determined by Provinces and Groups. 

India’s geographical distribution of essential mineral and industrial resources is 
such that zonal or Provincial planning will be absolutely futile for the development 
of basic and consumption industries. Industrial planning here would demand a 
careful co-ordination and control by the Centre of the scattered industrial resources 
and materials with the Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa forming the central core 
of her future industrial power. 

Economic Anomalies of the Groups 

On the basis of an economic demarcation of the country into Group A (Hindu- 
dominated) and Groups B and C (Muslim-dominated), Group A will have a virtual 
monopoly of coal (90 per cent.) and iron (92 per cent.) and also considerable reserves 
of manganese, copper, and bauxite. Groups B and C in North-Western and Eastern 
India will have only a little low-grade coal and iron-ore and some bauxite. It may 
be estimated that the mineral wealth of Groups B and C (Muslim-dominated) will 
be only about 5 per cent, of that of India as a whole. In the Punjab the fuels are 
mostly lignites. Coal in Assam also cannot be used for metallurgical purposes. 

Coalfields far away from the iron ores or smelting works cannot also provide an 
economic basis for the development of metallurgical industries. Mica, indispensable 
for the electrical industries, is found only in Bihar, the Central Provinces, and Madras. 
The economic development of Group B and C regions (Muslim-dominated) will 
largely lie in large-scale agricultural and pastoral enterprises, and will be based upon 
the import of manufactured commodities from the industrial regions of Group A. 

Sind, Baluchistan, and North-West Frontier Province arc some of the poorest areas 
of India, requiring a vast amount of capital for development that neither Group B nor 
Group C will be able to provide. Rapid industrialization is called for everywhere in 
India, whether in prosperous Punjab or in overcrowded Bengal, for mitigating agri- 
cultural idleness and raising the standard of the people; and this would require that 
Groups B and C will constantly need the variegated mineral resources and raw 
materials of the rest of India. 

Customs Problems 

According to the present Constitutional proposals, customs and tariffs fall outside 
the scope of the Centre. It is not easy to visualize the economic consequences if 
Groups B and C impose duties on the industrial commodities moving from Group A. 
The existing textile, sugar, and iron and steel industries of Bombay, United Provinces, 
and Bihar will immediately languish for want of home markets. A hostile tariff 
barrier at Karachi or Calcutta in the two sections may be used for economic strangula- 
tion or blockade of Northern India. Vast bodies of industrial workers move out 
from the congested districts of the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and Central 
Provinces under Group A to Bengal and Assam. If this free flow of labour be 
checked by emigration or immigration restrictions, there will be serious agricultural 
depression in the areas of emigration as well as severe shortage of labour in the jute, 
mining and engineering industries of Bengal and in die tea industry of Assam and 
Bengal Decars. As a matter of fact such industries will cease to exist without the 
freedom of inter-provincial and inter-regional migration. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, factories, trade unions and labour 
disputes are included in the federal and concurrent legislative lists. If these be now 
dealt with provincially or group-wise, how can there be a uniform labour and wage 
policy in the country.? So far labour legislation has emanated very largely from the 
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Centre. The absence of Central control over conditions of industrial employment 
will lead to the migration of industries from one Group to another, sabotaging of 
the standards of industrial workers in the advanced industrial areas, and industrial 
confusion and conflict. 

Currency, coinage and legal tender, company law, insurance and banking are 
today treated as belonging to the Centre. Will India cease to have one currency and 
one monetary policy.'^ If there be different monetary blocs in the country with theii 
own rupees, currency notes and rates of exchange, the country will be a victim of 
recurrent economic and monetary crises. Banking policy and administration have 
been largely co-ordinated so far by the organization of the Reserve Bank from the 
Centre. Will this entire policy of banking co-ordination and regulation in the 
country be given up and chronic bank and company failures invited? What about 
public debts and the disposal of sterling balances? It is difficult to anticipate the 
principles according to which Groups and Provinces will divide among themselves 
both the public debt liabilities and sterling balances of the Government of India. 

Conflicting Interests in Water Schemes 

Under the present Government of India Act the Central Government has the 
authority to adjudicate between and co-ordinate schemes of irrigation and waterway 
development that may affect up-river and down-river Provinces divergently. Accord- 
ing to the Cabinet Mission proposals the Union Centre has nothing to do with irri- 
gation and waterways. At present big schemes of hydro-electric development and 
irrigation are being considered and planned, the initiative and direction largely 
coming from the Centre, which co-ordinates conflicting interests of different regions, 
and seeks to establish inter-regional bodies on the lines of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Much of agricultural planning in India of the future will rest on regional 
river-basin control for the development of hydel-power, irrigation and flood control. 
In fact. Sir Reginald Coupland was so much linpressed with the necessity of regional 
control and reconstruction in India that he based his grouping of Provinces for the 
Indian Union on the principles of agricultural geography. But his scheme became 
a strange admixture of riverine economics, geo-politics and religious obsgjrantism 
splitting up natural agricultural regions and cultural entities for conceding Muslim 
claims in the name of an incomplete, unscientific regionalism. Yet the necessity of 
inter-provincial agreement and co-ordination is there in India, many of whose big 
rivers cross the boundaries of Provinces and States. For plans of hydro-electric 
development, irrigation and flood and erosion control, isolated provincial action can- 
not suffice, and the direction and co-ordination, if not finance, will have to coipe 
from the Centre. 

Famine Prevention 

India’s famines have been so far combated, whether successfully or unsuccess- 
fully, by India’s total resources and by the Central food and economic administra- 
tion. How can there be an equitable food distribution in a time of famine if the 
surplus provinces and regions like the Punjab and Sind can easily browbeat a weak 
and loose Centre? India has also established over a large number of years certain 
central research and technical institutions and surveys like the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, and the Geological, Botanical and Zoological Surveys of India, 
whose scientific researches in their respective fields have contributed not a little 
towards her recent scientific and economic progress. The liquidation of these insti- 
tutions or their handing over to Groups and Provinces will be a serious disaster in 
the present state of India’s inadequate equipment of technical personnel and paucity 
of funds that can be devoted to scientific and technical research. In scientific pro- 
gress, co-ordination of different types of research and pooling of resources and per- 
sonnel of Universities and research institutes arc essential, and if Groups and 
Provinces try to have their own high-level research and technical institutes and 
surveys there will be deterioration, duplication and waste. 

It is mentioned in the Cabinet proposals that the Union Centre will be invested 
with powers necessary to raise the financial requirements for Defence, Foreign Affairs 
and Communications. It is not by any means certain, however, that the Groups will 
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delegate to the Union such sources of revenue as customs, income-tax and corpora- 
tion tax that are usually handed over to Federal Governments in modern Constitu- 
tions. If India does not have uniform income and corporation taxes and excise 
duties there will be great distortions and friction, and there will also be serious 
inefficiency, duplication and waste in the collection and administration of these taxes. 
One may apprehend that the Groups, anxious to pursue their own tariff policies, will 
not at least part with customs. The Union will thus find itself unable to meet its 
expenditure from the yield of income and corporation taxes. Denuded of the major 
sources of revenue, the Centre will lose its present enormous power and influence. 

The States and Paramountcy 

The situation is rendered complicated by the uncertainty whether the Indian States, 
as a result of the British Cabinet delegation’s decision that paramountcy as subsisting 
in the relations between the British Government in India and the Indian States is 
not transferable to the new Indian Government, will fall in line with the central 
economic planning or organization or not. Population, wealth and resources are 
rather unequally distributed among the Indian States. Out of a total population of 
8 1 millions for all the 6oi Indian States, 40 States have in the aggregate a population 
of 55 millions. 

In order that the great majority of the 601 Indian States can plan their economic 
affairs efficiently and guarantee a fair standard of living and administration for the 
people, they will have to merge themselves with the contiguous bigger States or 
Provinces. The Attachment of India States Act, passed a few years ago by the Govern- 
ment of India, provided for the attachment of some of the petty States of Western 
India and Gujerat States Agency to the larger States in respect of judicial work. In 
some measure this amounted to a delegation of the responsibility of the paramount 
power to the bigger States, Will this trend continue and be amplified by unions 
or federations among small States, jagirs and estates for administrative, educational, 
fiscal and economic planning purposes Attachment to a contiguous neighbouring 
State or Province may speed up industrialization or economic progress through the 
enlargement of the size of economy and abolition of tariffs and customs as well as 
democratic development. 

Some have thought that the 601 Indian States could be usefully amalgamated into 
something like fifteen units, as fifteen units would also perhaps represent the 
Provinces regrouped linguistically and culturally. In any case a large number of 
small States with their own tariff policies and industrial labour laws and their own 
rates of income taxes would destroy all hopes of economic planning in India, just as 
economic and political autonomy of Groups A, B and C would do. 

Planning in the States 

Economic planning has already come to stay in the bigger Indian States. Gwalior, 
for instance, has been foremost in introducing certain pilot projects in circles of ten to 
fifteen villages, based on intensified and co-ordinated development activities in the 
fields of agriculture, mass sanitation, adult education and co-operative organization. 
It is also taking the lead in a scheme of erosion control and soil stabilization, begin- 
ning the work of bunding, contour terracing and farming and prohibition of grazing 
in the upper denuded slopes as in the Bizapur programme in the Bombay presi- 
dency. Both these schemes have received the sanction of the progress-minded ruler. 
His Highness the Maharaja Scindia, who is personally interested in their implementa- 
tion. Even a ravine prevention scheme like Gwalior’s cannot go far without the 
protection of forests in the main catchment basins of the various rivers and their 
tributaries that are scattered among the territories of Gwalior, Indore, Kotah, Datia 
and others. For irrigation planning, flood control and development of hydel power, 
the co-operation of different Provinces and regions under the co-ordinating authority 
of the Centre, on the lines of the Tennessee Valley Authority, is well recognized. 
But for the planning of forests that, indeed, represent the backbone of agriculture 
and irrigation in India, neither co-operation nor co-ordination has yet been stressed 
even in the Government of India forest policy. 
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Take again hydro-electric development in the Central Indian States. The most 
important river in Gwalior, the Chambal, can only be harnessed for hydel power in 
Kotah, where it is deepest. The Chambal reservoir scheme, which would yield about 
90,000 kw., calls for full technical and financial collaboration of Gwalior, Kotah, 
Udaipur, Indore, Ajmer, and the United Provinces. 

Agricultural Planning 

A vast agricultural country of India’s dimensions needs for her protection and 
security agricultural planning, and this, as in the U.S.S.R., will have to be based on 
crop planning and control of basins of rivers that overreach the boundaries of 
Provinces and States. It is such kind of total agricultural planning, conceived and 
implemented for whole river plains that cover more than one Province and State, 
which can ensure the people protection, ease and security of living. Equally urgent 
for the mitigation of poverty and improvement of living standards is planned indus- 
trialization, which under the peculiar conditions of distribution of essential raw 
materials and mineral resources in India can succeed only on an alhlndia basis, with 
the Centre not too weak or loose as in the Constitutional proposals, but dominant, 
stimulative and co-ordinating as at present in India, or as in such federations as the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. A strong Indian Union based on the maintenance of the 
economic unity, continuity and planning for the whole country can alone have the 
wherewithal for defending the masses of the people against both economic friction 
and aggression and to wield its proper influence in international affairs. Political 
independence will lose much of its worth for the common man in India if it be 
bought at the cost of poverty and agricultural depression that will be bound to result 
from the economic dismemoerment of the country and inter-regional economic con- 
fusion and conflict. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the Association held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
October 29, 1946, with Sir Louis Fermor, o.b.e., f.r.s., in the Chair, Dr. Radha 
Kamal Mukerjee, Economic Adviser, Gwalior State, read the f6regoing paper on 
“ Economic Planning under the Indian Constitutional Proposals.” 

The Chairman said that the paper was of special importance as showing what, in 
the view of the lecturer, would be the impact of the recent constitutional proposals 
upon the economic development of India. Had he been entrusted with giving a 
lecture on this subject he would have opened on the same note by pointing out the 
geographical unity of India. As a geologist he held this most strongly. He had 
protested on this ground against the separation of Burma from India, holding that 
physical characters should predominate over human characters. He had been 
authorized in consequence of his representations to go to Rangoon and work out a 
scheme by which, after separation, officers of the Indian Geological Survey seconded 
to the Burma Geological Department would be responsible in the future as in the 
past for the geological survey of Burma until such time as Burma would provide her 
own geologists. The Meteorological Department, of course, and the Survey of India, 
had also to work on an All-India basis. He himself viewed with alarm any proposal 
which would effectively result in India being balkanized in scientific and technical 
matters. As a geologist he felt that such a proposal was bound to fail. He had 
traced the geological past of India, and he was convinced that any settlement now 
which broke up India into semi-independent groups which might take hostile action 
against each other in any respect, including currency and economics, was bound for 
geological reasons ultimately to fail. 

Sir Robert Bristow said that about eighteen months ago he wrote for the Insti- 
tute of International Affairs a paper which dealt very thoroughly from his own point 
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of view with most of the questions which the speaker of the afternoon had so ably 
raised. He was in entire agreement with 90 per cent, of what he had said. The 
practical considerations which he had put forward, especially in respect of customs 
and of irrigation and agriculture, were so very important and so difficult that he 
could not conceive how they could be solved except under a unified control; and if 
in addition to the present geographical problems of various districts and States they 
were going to add the supremely difficult psychological questions which had already 
shown so many unpleasant angles, they were going to have revolt in India. Natural 
difficulties would be multiplied and exacerbated by the dreadful communal tension 
between the two groups of people who would be responsible for the Central 
Government. 

He took, for example, the question of customs dues. Personally he could not con- 
ceive of an India which could possibly be run under any other system than a unified 
customs. Take the difficulties that already faced Bombay. In Bombay all the im- 
provements of the harbour and its maintenance were paid for out of the local dues 
of the port, not the customs dues, which all went to the Government of India. On 
the other hand, some of the Indian States of Kathiawar received a portion of the 
customs dues and used them to a certain extent — or had done so — in improving their 
own ports, so that when the trader entered those ports he had not to pay so much 
for his landing or shipping dues or his port dues as at Bombay. Consequently there 
was a tendency for the trade to leave Bombay and go to those other ports. 

The customs receipts must belong to the Central Government, and he was sur- 
prised that in the new Constitution there should be any question of a departure 
from that practice. The Governrhent of India had always recognized that the 
States should get a certain proportion of the customs dues, but that the States them- 
selves should now adjust their own dues and enter into commercial competition by 
wangling the various charges so made in order to seize an advantage over the rest 
of India was surprising to him, and he could not conceive how it would work. 

The difficulties of agriculture were that two-thirds of India was agricultural, and 
there had come down a certain method of agriculture, including the use of money- 
lenders. How were they going to increase agriculture to meet the enormous increase 
in the population of India during the next twenty or thirty years without complete 
control of agricultural policy for India? It could not be done. There was no real 
substitute, for example, for the cow-dung manure so necessary for compost but 
which was used for cooking. There had been talk of using coalite in the form of 
charcoal, but how was charcoal to be got from the northern States, say, to Travancore, 
and to be made a commercial proposition in competition with cow manure? That 
would pass the wit of anyone. 

The problem of agriculture was linked up with the caste system, all tending to 
complicate what was already an unsolved problem, and this again emphasized the 
necessity for treating India as one. He could conceive endless practical difficulties in 
executive action over an irrigation system which concerned adjoining districts and 
which was supervised by officers who hated each other psychologically as well as 
being extremely desirous each to get for his own particular State the better end 
of the stick. 

The solution for India, however one looked at it, geographically or commercially 
or internationally, was to regard India as one. For psychological reasons he did not 
think it was possible at present to bring in the Indian States, but there must be 
some overriding policy whereby the Indian States were held and bound together by 
an authority whom they would respect, and thus helped to form part of a unified 
India. That might be a working plan. But for India to be split up into Provinces, 
each to go its own way, and the States to go exactly in their own way, without any 
such liaison would mean that the Government of India might as well scrap the 
whole scheme. 

Dr. Anwar Iqbal Qureshi welcomed the opportunity to put the other side of the 
picture, which had been entirely neglected by the able writer of the paper. Dr. 
Mukerjee had mentioned various obstacles to economic planning under the new Con- 
stitution, but he had avoided any mention of even the remote possibility of helpful 
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factors. It was not his (Dr. Qurcshi’s) purpose to hold a brief for the authors of 
these proposals, but surely they had not presented such a hopelessly weak case in 
the economic sense that not even one single argument could be advanced in their 
favour. 

Theoretically there was a strong case for a powerful Federation comprised of as 
large units as possible, and viewed from this angle much really could be said in 
defence of the new proposals. But we were living today not in a theoretical world but 
in a world which was full of tendencies for self-determination and nationalism, and 
Hindu India was no exception to this. The Cabinet Mission had to face hard facts 
which were undermining the very existence of the country, and they came out with 
a formula which, according to them, was the best compromise between the two 
extreme points of view. 

They all knew that there were two main political parties in India — the Congress 
and the Muslim League. The Congress regarded India as a single geographical 
unit, one almost sacred to them and to be preserved at all cost, though they were 
willing to give autonomous powers to the Provinces in all fields except those specific- 
ally earmarked for the need of a strong centre. One the other hand, the Muslim 
League ridiculed the idea of such geographical unity. They asserted that it never 
existed in the known history of the country prior to British rule. The present unity 
according to them was achieved purely for administrative purposes, and even this 
had been changed from time to time. The Muslims wanted an autonomous self- 
governing State for themselves in the areas in which they were in the majority 
Therefore, according to them, it was essential that at the very beginning there 
should be two constituent assemblies. They did not want any Federation with 
Hindu India, but wanted their own independent centre. As a fair compromise 
between these two severely conflicting claims the Cabinet mission evolved a new 
formula whereby the claims of both the rival parties were partially met and proposals 
were made for a single weak centre, but the Muslim claim was met in practice by 
allowing them to form themselves into groups B and C. 

Dr. Mukerjee had not only completely ignored this background but had made 
certain observations the speaker would challenge. As regards the alleged geographical 
unity, in no known period of Indian history had it ever existed. I’he present 
boundaries were never styled as one India or formed the territories of one single 
Government from the time of Chandragupta, one of the most glorious periods 
of Hindu rule, to the far-ranging empire of the Mughals. The present boundaries 
were formed and marked not from any agricultural, geographical, linguistic and cul- 
tural unity, but were the result of administrative dictates. Only quite recently 
Burma was included in India, and technically for many years Aden formed a part 
of India. There was hardly any social, cultural, linguistic, or even racial unity 
between the many various regions of the country; for instance. South India had very 
little in common with, say, the north-west of India. The two zones were entirely 
different. The language of the south was as Greek to the north; the food, the 
dress, the way of living, apparently everything was different, and by no stretch of 
imagination could these two regions be called a geographical unit. 

It was not clear to him what Professor Mukerjee meant by the regularity and 
distribution of monsoons. If by regularity he m^ai^that India had a regular visit 
of monsoons at a certain period of the year^^j^flH|||fcis applied to practically the 
whole of SouthnEast Asia. But even in India rne monsoon months varied. In 
Bombay it began early in June, while in Madras it began in January. The distribu- 
tion is far from even, varying from 500 inches in Assam to 5 inches in Simla. 

The lecturer laid great stress on the uniformity of economic structure and 
problems. This was not true of the country as a whole. While there was a large 
class of landless labourers in south and western parts of India there were hardly 
any such classes in the Punjab. The economic structure was also different. 

Dr. Mukerjee had mentioned that law and order were in every country connected 
with defence, but these are relegated to the groups of Provinces. Surely this was no 
fault of the new proposals as law and order had been the responsibility of the popular 
ministers according to the 1935 Act. 

He thought planning would be more realistic and successful in groups B and 
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C if India was divided. These two groups had wonderful opportunities for making 
rapid development. As regards food supplies and first-class man-power the resources 
of group B were unrivalled in any other part of the country. Group C was also self- 
sufficient in normal times as far as food was concerned, and it could easily import 
its staple food, rice, from its next-door neighbour, which until eleven years ago was 
a part of India. The difficulties of developing industries had also been very much 
exaggerated. As to coal, the difficulty could be fairly overcome by developing big 
hydro-electric works, and the perennial rivers in that part provided ample opportunity 
for this field. If coal was needed it could be easily imported at Karachi from the 
United Kingdom at a price cheaper than it could be railed from Bihar. Therefore 
as far as groups B and C were concerned there would be little difficulty in develop- 
ing their resources for lack of coal. The Punjab had already set an example to the 
rest of India by developing a number of excellent small-scale industries throughout 
the Province, and there was ample scope for the development of cotton and oil 
industry in group B on a large scale. The whole of the jute industry was practically 
in group C. 

In the matter of customs, groups B and C had so far been exploited by heavy 
protective duties. Their own exports had suffered in other markets both as a result 
of their high cost of production which was due to the burden of preferential tariffs 
and direct and indirect discouragement and retaliation of other countries. 

It was little use to deplore the lack of uniformity in Indian labour and wage policy 
which even today had no uniformity. Of the various 600 odd Indian States occupy- 
ing 40 per cent, of the area of country different policies were followed even today. 

If Europe (excluding Russia) with an area equal to that of India had been able 
not only to exist but to make wonderful economic progress with twenty different 
rival banks and currency policies, India was certainly not going to the “ dogs ” if 
instead of one we had three or possibly two currencies. Even today they had more 
than one currency in India. Hyderabad has a currency of its own, and it was most 
stable exchange with the British Indian rupee. He would venture to suggest that the 
currency situation in Hyderabad was better than even in British India. 

It was high time that they should realize the implications of the situation and 
appreciate it properly. Muslim India was determined to have a homeland of its 
own and as soon as Indians recognized this and made honest efforts to bring about 
a smooth change-over the better it would be. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji said that he had followed with interest Dr. Qureshi’s 
criticism. In his view all these different States of India should work towards an 
effective federal system. Perhaps the best example might be found in the federalism 
which was in practice so successful in the U.S.S.R. The other day he was going 
through the list of federal subjects in the U.S.S.R., with its strong bias towards the 
establishment of a multitude of States forming the Soviet Union. He discovered 
that even the local budgets were subject to U.S.S.R. central control, on the ground 
that the principles of the Centre should not be in danger of violation by local con- 
siderations. He felt that the Cabinet Mission had up their sleeves many adjustments 
comprehended in those three subjects — Defence, Communication, and External Affairs 
as Union subjects. A vast number of very important subjects might be brought 
under that simple word “ Defence.” Obviously, for example, a good many indus- 
tries were necessary in order to have a strong defence system. Similarly, under the 
simple word “ Communication ” there might be a host of industrial projects which 
need not be divulged at the beginning. Thus they wanted to whittle down theo- 
retically the scope of the Central Government of India, but at the same time it was 
expected that by means of a scries of common working arrangements, of which they 
had examples today, such co-operation would ensue as would be to the benefit of all, 
and would keep up the level of efficiency of the Central Government for achieving the 
greatest good of the greatest number. This might be achieved without any reference 
to the political differences of parties. He believed that a compromise might be 
worked out between the respective viewpoints qf the Provinces and the federal 
Centre, . 

With regard to what Dr. Qureshi had said about Chandragupta, it should be 
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remembered that he retired or abdicated and went to live a meditative life and to 
die in Southern Mysore. Therefore it might be presumed that he wished to die 
within the limits of the realm over which he had ruled and over which his grand- 
son was ruling— a Greater India, extending from the country of the Persians right 
down to the south. Thus some kind of political unification was achieved even at 
that early time, though it was a unification based, broadly speaking, upon the federal 
principle, the principle of synthesis and comprehension, which would reconcile all 
local differences and promote the common system of culture for which India stood. 

The term “ Hindu ** was an invention of Darius I, who first used it in his inscrip- 
tions. The term “India” was derived through the Greeks from the Persian form 
of Sanskrit sindhu — viz., Hindu — and, as they could not pronounce the hard aspirate, 
they called it “ Indos.” Thus the term “ India ” was quite a foreign invention. 

Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee, in replying on the discussion, said that he was 
grateful to the speakers for what they had contributed on this important topic, which 
was difficult and controversial. Dr. Qureshi had emphasized the social background 
against which the Cabinet Mission’s constitutional proposals were to be examined. 
It was true that religion, language, and social custom had their effects on culture 
and ways of living, but it was even truer — and had been truer through the centuries 
—that sunshine, rainfall and soil had united the two major communities, and it was 
on the basis of the common economic interests of the masses of the people that the 
plea had been made in his paper for central economic planning and organization for 
India. The way to build India was through unity, comprehension and assimilation, 
and not through separation. 

Who were the people who advocated separatism? They belonged to the middle 
and upper classes, seeking jobs, economic advantage and power. If regard were paid 
to the interests of the common man, it would be seen that these demanded the unity 
of India. Here common well-being united. The peasantry and labourers were 
equally exploited by Hindu and Muslim landlords, moneylenders and capitalists. 
What was to be desired was that the broad masses of the people of India should be in 
the foreground for any kind of social or economic planning. The great problems 
of India, irrespective of religion, were poverty, malnutrition and low standards of 
living. Their solution did not lie in the political field. The political settlement, 
indeed, postponed the solution of the real problem. 

It was from that larger background that he had pleaded for a better understand- 
ing of the modern constitutional proposals. He pleaded for industrialization, not 
merely from the point of view of abolition of poverty and improvement of the 
standard of living, but because for all-round democratic development for both Hindu 
and Muslim communities industrialization would pave the way. It would be im- 
possible for isolated Provinces and sections to undertake planned industrial develop- 
ment; this was possible only in a scheme in which all the Provinces and all the com- 
munities joined in a central system of economic planning and organization. 

Indian discussions had taken place very largely from the political angle. His own 
conclusion, after years of study in the economic field, was that the true solution of 
India’s problems lay in the improvement of the economic condition and power of 
the masses. The Hindus and Muslims fought the more bitterly the more they were 
ground down by poverty. It was from this larger point of view that, as it seemed 
to him, the economic solution was the right and immediate solution for the evils 
of the country. 

The Chairman said that if he might interject a few words at this point he would 
thank Dr. Qureshi for presenting the opposite point of view. But he thought that 
Dr. Mukerjee’s paper was not intended to be an objection to the introduction of the 
Mission’s scheme of three groups; it was meant to be a criticism of the distribution of 
functions which was proposed. Dr. Mukerjee’s paper was a plea for a larger number 
of subjects to be treated as belonging to the Union Government. He himself saw 
that there was a scope for these three groups, but what had to be worked out was 
the proper relationship between them, and therefore it was very good that both sides 
should ventilate what they thought was the proper allocation of powers. 
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Sir Leslie Wilson, in proposing a vote of thanks, spoke of his great pleasure at 
being present after a long absence of fourteen years. He congratulated the author 
and thanked him warmly for what he had said and the interesting discussion it had 
elicited. He could not help relating the position in India with Australia, in view of 
his experience as Governor of Queensland. The co-ordination of all the economic 
and social problems of Australia had been under consideration for many years. To 
a large extent Australia had the same difficulties as India, although, of course, it had 
only seven million people in three million square miles, whereas India had 400 million 
in a considerably smaller area. One of the main difficulties arose out of the natural 
pride in the part of the country where the people happened to live. Such pride was 
a very proper thing, but it did sometimes embarrass the situation. 

He had been very happy to welcome to Queensland a short time ago a very repre- 
sentative deputation from India, who studied the way in which Queensland was 
trying to work out its destinies, including those difficult questions affecting the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. He was glad of the opportunity to realize what was 
being attempted for this great continent of India, to which he personally and so 
many Europeans owed so much. They wanted to see it achieve an economic unity 
for the welfare of its people. 


COTTON TEXTILE CONTROL IN INDIA 

By M. K. Vellodi, c.i.e., lc.s. 

(Deputy High Commissioner for India) 

I SHOULD preface my remarks by saying that I left India in November last, and tha,t 
my direct association with cotton control ceased on October 31, 1945. ^^at I may 
have to say today therefore relates almost entirely to the events that took place 
between the inception of cotton control in the middle of 1943 date. I have 

since endeavoured to retain an interest in the progress of textile control, but this has 
been in the circumstances haphazard, and I cannot certainly speak with any authority 
of the intervening period. 

Officially, textile control began in May, 1943, when the Government of India in 
the Industries and Civil Supplies Department, as it was then called, met representa- 
tives of the cotton textile industry — that is to say, the representatives of the textile 
mills in India — at a meeting in Bombay and announced the determination of the 
Government of India to exercise, in a suitable manner, control over the manufacture 
and the distribution of cotton cloth. To appreciate this action of the Government 
of India it is, however, necessary to describe briefly the trend of events that led up 
to the meeting. Before the war the cotton textile mills of India used to manufacture 
about 4,000 million yards of cloth per annum. The hand looms in the country used 
to produce about 1,500 million yards per annum, and we used to import from Japan 
and from the United Kingdom about 700 to 800 million yards — that is to say, India 
had for consumption within the country about 6,300 million yards of cloth. The 
textile mills in the country were thus supplying the major part of the country’s 
requirements of cotton manufactures. 

Supplies to Allied Forces 

The outbreak of war in 1939 almost abruptly brought imports from the United 
Kingdom to a standstill, though we continued to receive imports of Japanese cotton 
goods in diminishing quantities up to the middle of 1941. With the entry of Japan 
into the war this source of supply also ceased. The position was aggravated by the 
fact that India was called upon to supply the requirements in respect of cotton cloth 
and cotton manufactures of the defence forces in Egypt, in the Near and Middle 
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East, in India and in Australia. The story of this organized supply by India of cloth 
and clothing to the defence forces of the Allied Nations is in itself a fascinating study; 
it is a part of India’s war effort, of which litde is known : but it was a magnificent, 
almost heroic, effort. What is pertinent to observe here is that out of the somewhat 
restricted supply of cloth in the country we had to place at the disposal of the defence 
services about 800 to 1,200 million yards of cloth per annum. At the same time, 
India was called upon to export cotton piecegoods and cotton yarn to a very large 
number of countries whose source of supply had been cut off by the exigencies of 
war — namely, the countries of the Near and Middle East, South, East and West 
Africa, Ceylon and Australia — ^and these accounted in the year 1942, for example, for 
nearly 1,000 million yards. 

The constriction of supplies of cloth coupled with an increase in the earning 
capacity of the people very soon sent the prices of cotton piecegoods and of cotton 
yarn sky high. It is reckoned that by March, April and May, 1943, these prices had 
established levels five or six times those existing before the war. An ancillary cause 
of this rise in prices was the tendency of investors to invest their money in goods 
rather than in securities, as these persons felt that investment in securities was not 
safe. The Government of India had been watching with great concern, but not, I 
regret to say, with any great rapidity of thought or action, the rise in the prices of 
cotton cloth for cotton manufactures. Those were the early days of the war, and price 
control had not developed beyond the stage of theoretical discussion at committee 
meetings, which were periodically convened in the headquarters of the Government 
of India to find a solution for the problem of rising prices. 

In somewhat similar circumstances during the Great War a scheme for the supply 
of cheap cloth had been attempted. This idea was revived by the Government of 
India, though no active steps were taken till February, 1943, when the Government of 
India appointed a Standard Cloth Commissioner with headquarters in Bombay. It 
was actually after the creation of the new Department of Industries and Civil Supplies 
in the Government of India that even this scheme began to take effect. Under an 
arrangement with the cotton textile industry the latter undertook to place 50 per cent, 
of the collective capacity of their mills for the manufacture of certain standard types 
of unbleached cloth at prices considerably lower than those prevailing in the market. 
It was hoped that by the distribution through Government channels of cheap cloth 
it would be possible to arrest the upward trend of prices. 


Trading in Futures Prohibited 

About the same time, though not wholly for the purpose of controlling prices of 
cotton cloth, the Government of India promulgated an order prohibiting the trading 
in futures in raw cotton. This step was very severely criticized by all those who 
had been trading in raw cotton in language similar to that used by the Lancashire 
cotton importers not long ago in respect to the steps taken by His Majesty’s Govern^ 
ment to stop trading in futures in Liverpool. Though this step had a very important 
bearing on textile control, I will trace its history now instead of referring to it later. 
It was contended by the East India Cotton Association, Bombay, which is the most 
important organization in India for regulating the trade in raw cotton, that the ban 
imposed on trading in futures was bound to be prejudicial to the interests of the 
grower of cotton as the financing of the very large quantity of cotton produced in 
India had been largely undertaken by the cotton trade, which was assisted in this 
business by the trading in futures. It would take a very long time to discuss the 
rights and wrongs of this matter, and I shall content myself by saying that sub- 
sequent events proved that this important restriction resulted in no serious injury to 
the interests of the cotton grower, whatever may have been its effect on the cotton 
trade. 

In passing, I may remark that trading in cotton futures in Liverpool is quite a 
different proposition, since no direct interest of the grower in this country is involved. 
The banning of futures trade in cotton in Bombay and elsewhere in the country had 
a very immediate and salutary effect on the rise in prices generally, and when the 
Government of India, a year later, agreed to permit the resumption of futures 
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trading the trade through the appropriate committees and associations co-operated in 
fixing ceilings and floors to prices of raw cotton. When I left India eleven months 
ago trading in raw cotton was still subject to certain definite restrictions imposed 
by the Government of India. 

The Control Board 

As I said before, it was after the creation of the Department of Industries and 
Civil Supplies in May, 1943, that a very definite step towards the control of cotton 
textiles was taken. A conference was held in Bombay on June i, 1943, between 
representatives of the Government of India and of the industry. After the latter had 
worked off their somewhat heated objections to control of any kind, the more important 
members of the industry accepted control as an inevitable measure, and it was decided 
that the Government of India should take certain definite measures with the advice 
of the representatives of the industry in order to bring hoarded cloth and yarn on to 
the market, to increase production, and, if necessary, to fix ceiling prices of cotton 
manufactures. Under the Defence of India Regulations an order embodying these 
measures received legal sanction on June 17, 1943, and was called the Cotton Cloth 
and Yarn Control Order. This Order prescribed the machinery for the working of 
textile control in India. A Textile Control Board was created, consisting of twenty- 
five members representing the industry, the trade, labour, hand loom interests and 
consumers. The industry was given a predominant voice on the Board. The first 
meeting of this Board took place in Bombay on June 28, when it was decided to 
form a number of committees, and to each a definite function was assigned. The 
most important of these committees was the Industries Committee, consisting wholly 
of representatives of the industry, whose main function was to advise the Govern- 
ment on prices, on standardization and rationalization of production. The Trans- 
port Committee advised on matters relating to the transport of cloth and yarn in the 
country. The Distribution Committee, which consisted of a large number of 
traders, examined the question of distribution of cloth from the mills to the trade 
and through the trade to the public. The Cotton Committee advised on matters 
relating to raw cotton. The Hand Loom Committee advised on matters relating to 
production of hand looms. There were also committees to advise on the export 
problems and also a very important committee called the Priority Advisory Com- 
mittee, with which the name of Sir John Greaves, today’s Chairman, has been asso- 
ciated. It dealt with the according of priority in regard to the supply of all the neces- 
sary material for the manufacture of cotton cloth and of yarn. It was laid down that 
all these committees were to tender their advice to the Government of India through 
the Textile Commissioner, whose headquarters was established in Bombay. I may 
add that I was appointed as Textile Commissioner, and continued in that office till I 
left India for my present post. 

Resulting Fall in Prices 

The first step taken by the Government of India on the advice of the Board was 
to prescribe that all cotton fabrics manufactured after July 31, 1943, were to bear a 
distinguishing mark, and that all goods manufactured before this date were to be 
sold in wholesale by the end of August, and in retail to the consumer by the end of 
October. Dealers and manufacturers throughout the country were required to submit 
a return of their stocks as they stood on July 31. The immediate effect of these 
measures was a sudden drop in prices, as the returns of stock which were published 
revealed a figure of 2,700 million yards of cloths or nearly eight months’ normal 
production as being in the hands of dealers and manufacturers. The Press whole- 
heartedly supported the Government’s and the Board’s efforts in this direction, and 
though even in subsequent years the trade attempted to hoard cloth, it never resorted 
to anti-social activities on the same scale. The Cotton Cloth and Control Order pre- 
scribed that all cotton fabrics should have a mark on them denoting the month and 
the year of manufacture, and it was further prescribed that all such fabrics should be 
sold in retail within six months of the manufacture. Any dealer found with goods 
which were manufactured and not sold within the prescribed limit of time was liable 
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The immediate drop in prices did not last very long, and, in any case, as prices 
had not yet been legally fixed, there was no possibility of ensuring that cotton manu- 
factures were, in fact, sold at what may be regarded as reasonable prices. The next 
step taken by the Government of India, therefore, was the fixation of prices of cotton 
manufactures. The industry, as can well be imagined, were not very well disposed 
towards this suggestion, and we had several attempts before the industry as a whole 
were persuaded to agree legally to fix prices for cotton manufactures. 

Complexities of Pricing 

Now it may appear very simple to those who have not had any great experience 
of such matters to fix prices of cloth and of yarn; the price of raw cotton and of the 
materials that went towards the manufacture was known, the cost of labour was also 
a known quantity, and it would appear that all that was needed was to fix a reason- 
able percentage of profit and then to legalize the result in price. But when you con- 
sider that over 5,000 varieties of cloth and over 500 different species of yarn had to be 
priced, you can imagine the enormous amount of work involved in this business. Price 
fixation on such a colossal scale had never been attempted in India, and it took several 
months for Government and the Board to arrive at anything like a reasonable intel- 
ligible method; but the work was done, and at a meeting of the Industries Committee 
of the Board held on October 4, 1943, it was decided that all cotton goods manufac- 
tured by mills in India after December i, 1943, should bear on them both the ex- 
factory and the retail ceiling prices. Today in India all cotton cloth manufactured by 
textile mills carry on them the following particulars : 

The month and year of manufacture; 

The ex-mill ceiling price per yard or per piece of cloth and also the retail 
ceiling prices. 

The retail ceiling price was fixed by adding 20 per cent, to the fixed factory price. 
It was prescribed that the Government and the Board would review these prices 
quarterly, and decide whether any further adjustment upward or downward was 
necessary or justified. Periodical revision of prices became the rule, and I think by 
the middle of 1944 the average prices of cotton textiles were reduced from the peak 
levels in the middle of 1943 somewhere round about two and a half times pre-war 
prices. I believe by the time I left India last November prices were still further 
reduced, and considering the enormous rise in the cost of production and of wages 
the prices determined by the Government on the advice of the Control Board were 
regarded as on the whole reasonable. 

Inadequate Supplies 

Fixation of prices and the regulation of sale of cotton manufactures within a 
reasonable period did not, however, solve the problem of ensuring that the popula- 
tion of India got a fair share of the cloth that was available for distribution in die 
country. It was not merely a case of high prices — that was bad enough — but the actual 
quantity of cloth available for distribution in the country was far less than was 
needed adequately to clothe the people. Before the war, as already mentioned, the 
total quantity of cloth available for distribution in the country amounted to about 
6,300 million yards of cloth, whereas during 1943 and 1944, in spite of a somewhat 
accelerated pace of production, the quantity of cloth available was far less than the 
pre-war figure. The requirements of the defence forces assumed gigantic proportions, 
and there was a time when we supplied 1,200 million yards of cloth per annum under 
this head alone. Besides, we exported from India anything from 800 to 1,000 million 
yards of cloth per annum, whereas before the war exports never reached a figure of 
over 200 million yards. In the result, as against 6,300 million yards of cloth pre-war, 
we had only 5,000 million yards for distribution in the country, or just over twelve 
yards per capita per annum. 

The Textile Control Board and the Government therefore turned their attention 
to the possibility of increased production of cloth. This was another thorny problem 
and one that involved considerable discussion with the industry. The production of 
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cloth could be increased only in one of two ways, either by increasing the number of 
factories which could produce cloth, or by reducing the varieties and the specifica- 
tions of cloth and thus increasing the total yardage. The first was obviously out of 
the question, there was no means of extending the number of factories, machinery 
was not available, and therefore the Textile Control Board and the Government 
decided that the only satisfactory way of solving the problem was to adopt the 
alternative of reducing the number of varieties of cloth. 

It can readily be imagined that no textile mill will gladly agree to submit the 
manufacturing particulars of cloth or the yarn that it produces for the scrutiny of a 
committee which consists of its competitors, and we had innumerable difficulties to 
cope with. We had to obtain the manufacturing particulars from unwilling and 
sometimes even recalcitrant millowners, and then to devise a schedule of specifications 
which should apply to the entire manufacture of cotton textiles in the country. But 
by the untiring efforts of the Chairman of the Textile Control Board and with the 
assistance of the industry, this also was done and a very large measure of standardiza- 
tion and rationalization of the production of cloth and of yarn was accomplished. I 
believe that the total number of varieties of cloth was reduced from 5,000 in all to 
something in the neighbourhood of 500, and the entire production of every textile mill 
in the country was scrutinized very carefully by the Chairman and his assistants on 
the Control Board and prices fixed for these varieties. 

Government Distribution 

A certain amount of standardization of production had already been started with 
the inception of the scheme of standard cloth. The essence of this scheme of , standard 
cloth was that it w^as a cloth which was easy to weave and of good quality and was 
supplied direct by the mills to the Governments in the Provinces, who undertook the 
distribution of the cloth themselves, and not through the trade, at a price which just 
covered the cost of the establishment employed on its distribution. The cloth was 
very popular in spite of deliberate and misleading propaganda started by vested 
interests against it. I believe that over 2,000 million yards of this cloth were sold to 
the public of the country within a period of two years, the value of which amounted 
to well over 1,000 million rupees. This cheap cloth served a very useful purpose in 
keeping the price of other cloth down and ensuring that at least some cloth was made 
available to the people of the country in reasonable quantities and at reasonable prices. 

When we had surmounted the difficulties in regard to the production of cloth 
and the fixation of prices we were then faced with another equally difficult problem. 
All controls have their corresponding black markets, and textile control in India was 
no exception. The millowners and the cloth trade knew that there was serious short- 
age of cloth, and the more unscrupulous among them began to take advantage of the 
situation. Given these conditions, there is hardly any other country in the world that 
affords greater scope for the operations of the black marketeer. The largeness of the 
country, the distances between the centres of production and consumption and the 
medley of various kinds of administration all favour the evil-doer. The first step taken 
by the Government and the Board to curb this new activity was to prescribe that 
textile mills should sell their products only to those merchants who had been their 
buyers in a specified period — I think it was 1940-42 — and thus to canalize the dis- 
tribution. An elaborate system of licensing of cloth dealers by the Provincial and 
State Governments was part of the same step. As a disciplinary measure Govern- 
ment took over the management of a few textile mills in Bombay Province. Prosecu- 
tion of dealers for black marketing followed, and for the time being there was a lull 
in business under the counter. 


Obstructive Tactics 

It was found, however, that cloth continued to flow into those Provinces where 
either the administration was slack or there was too much money in the hands of 
the people. In order to stop this undue and unfair distribution the Government of 
India, on the advice of the Textile Control Board, introduced and perfected a 
system of regulated supply. The whole country was divided into a number of 
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regions for the purpose of distribution, a rough examination of the consumption of 
cloth per capita before the war was made in respect of each region, and the Textile 
Commissioner and his staff organized distribution from the manufacturing centres 
to these regions on the basis of the ascertained pre-war consumption of cloth 
per capita multiplied by the known census figures of population. It was now the 
turn of the cloth trade to start obstructive tactics. Every conceivable attempt was 
made to discredit the Government distribution agency. Grossly exaggerated reports 
of inadequacy of cloth in various Provinces was circulated and published in news- 
papers all over the country; charges of corruption against Government officials were 
made; but in spite of all these attemps the distribution scheme, which was in a very 
large measure organized by your Chairman today, got well under way. There were, 
of course, very genuine complaints, but by and large I believe that the timely step 
taken by the Government of India with the co-operation of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and by the railway authorities, saved the cloth situation from getting into 
the very difficult position that the food situation got into. 

In due course, however, Bengal produced a cloth famine. Stories of whole 
villages almost on the verge of nudity were published in the Bengal papers. Reports 
of women committing suicide for want of cloth began to be circulated, and thi 
Textile Control authorities were represented as callous individuals, who made money 
while the countryside went naked. This is not the place to examine its causes, but 
the Textile Control Board and the Government of India rendered every assistance to 
the Bengal Government in overcoming a very serious situation which was allowed 
to develop in that Province. This elaborate distribution of cloth involved, as it can 
be well imagined, a corresponding regulation of transport. Details of this organiza- 
tion would take a long time to describe, but we had in Bombay a railway officer, 
Mr. McNeil of the G.I.P. Railway, who, above all others, was responsible for a truly 
magnificent co-ordinated effort in the regulation of transportation in connection 
with the movement of the cloth and of yarn throughout the country. 


Priorities 

I have mentioned the Priority Advisory Committee. Very early in the progress 
of the war it became evident to the Government of India that, if the textile industry 
were to function satisfactorily, it was essential that a carefully regulated supply had 
to be planned of all the materials that were required for the production of cloth and 
of yarn. The main ingredients of the manufacture of cloth are raw cotton, dyes and 
chemicals and sizing material. It was also necessary to see that those textile mills 
that depended on coal for firing their engines were supplied with adequate quan- 
tities of coal. It was essential that such machinery and spare parts as were necessary 
for the adequate continuous performance of the mills was obtained and supplied to 
the mills. 

The situation in India during the war was that it depended almost entirely on 
Great Britain, and to a lesser extent on the United States, for the supplies of dyes 
and chemicals. For the supply of textile machinery and spare parts it depended 
solely on Great Britain. The import of these commodities and their proper distribu- 
tion among the textile mills was carefully regulated by a committee of industrialists, 
which examined the needs of every individual mill in the country. No other body 
or Government institution has done a more valuable work in keeping the Indian 
cotton textile industry alive during the war than this Priority Advisory Committee. 
Its work was appreciated by everyone in the industry, and its impartiality and 
enterprise were the subject of encomium by the entire industry. The credit for the 
efficient performance of this work goes in a very great measure to Sir John Greaves, 
our Chairman today, who took upon himself this duty amidst other many important 
duties connected with his firm and with the prosecution of the war. 

In obtaining supplies of textile machinery and spare parts from the United King- 
dom we had very solid and substantial support from the Board of Trade in this 
countrv and from the Economic and Overseas Section of the India Office, and par- 
ticularly from Mr. Thomson, who was working in this Department. Several drastic 
steps had to be taken in connection with the import and distribution of these materials 
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as well as of dyes and chemicals, but all these were taken without hesitation and 
without delay, and if the textile industry had occasionally to fall down in its per- 
formance it was seldom if ever due to the lack of the necessary supplies of textile 
machinery and spare parts. 

The provision of adequate supplies of coal to those mills that fired coal was an 
equally arduous task. It was calculated that the textile mills required on an average 
180,000 tons of coal per mensem for normal production provided the quantity of the 
coal was good, but for several months during the war the total quantity of coal that 
actually 1 cached the mills seldom came to more than 140 to 150 thousand tons of 
coal, which was not of a uniformly good quality. Considerable shortage of pro- 
duction occurred owing to the bad quality of the coal and also of its late supply, but 
owing to the efforts of the Government of India, again in the Industries and Civil 
Supplies Department, great pressure was brought to bear on the department that had 
charge of the supply and distribution of coal and gradually things improved. Here 
again the Textile Commissioner’s office in Bombay had a very important part to play. 

It appears necessary to mention the efforts made by the committee of the Cotton 
Textile Control Board in connection with the regulation of prices of raw cotton 
(with which the name of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has always been associated). 
This committee was in a way the intermediary between the Cotton Trade and the 
Government of India so far as matters relating to raw cotton were concerned, and it 
was primarily due to the foresight, moderation, and statesmanship shown by Sir 
Purshotamdas that we passed through the war years in India without any major 
crisis in the cotton trade. The import of foreign cotton from Egypt and South 
Africa, as also the question of the export of cloth and of yarn from India to other 
countries, were also matters which required attention by the Cotton Textile Control 
Board. 


Results of Control 

Such in brief is an outline of the work that the Government of India and the 
Textile Control Board did in connection with the control of prices and production 
of cotton textiles in the country. As I was very closely associated with this work it 
will certainly not be proper for me to express an opinion regarding its efficacy. But 
there can be no question that the control did achieve very great results, and, if I may 
say so, very beneficial results. It was the first time that the Government of India 
undertook a control of such dimensions spread over the land and comprising within 
its range the largest single industry and trade in the country. Over 400 textile mills 
came within its jurisdiction, not to speak of the very large number of small factories 
which produced comparatively small quantities of cloth. We had no blueprint of 
such control ready for adoption, problems were tackled as they arose, and there was 
no precedent to fall back upon. The textile industry had gone through several lean 
years before the war, so had the cotton cloth trade. In such circumstances it was 
natural for the industry and the trade to regard the war as a godsend and to make 
use of the opportunity so given to improve their position. That the Textile Control 
Board, consisting mostly of industrialists and traders, co-operated with the Govern- 
ment of India in the very difficult task of controlling the production and distribu- 
tion of cloth speaks, I think, volumes for the patriotism and the high sense of 
citizenship of all those concerned. 

The Textile Commissioner’s Office in Bombay had a staff of nearly 2,000 pjeople, 
and the Provincial Controllers’ offices also were fairly large organizations. I diink a 
word of praise is due to all those who worked very devotedly to make the control 
the success that it became. The Department of Industries and Supplies, with Sir 
Akbar Hydari as its Secretary, was always a source of inspiration and encouragement. 
But to no one single person can the success of this control be attributed so much 
as to the Chairman of the Textile Control Board, Mr. Krishnaraj Thackersey, whose 
ability, tact, and devotion to duty have been very seldom surpassed in the public life of 
my country. It was a truly co-operative effort between Government, the industry, the 
trade and the public. Personally I shall always look back on the three years of textile 
control as the three most useful years of my life. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

Ai a meeting of the Association on Tuesday, October i, 1946, at the Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, S.W. i, Mr. M. K. Vellodi, c.i.e., i.c.s.. Deputy High Commissioner 
for India, read the foregoing paper, “ Cotton Textile Control in India.” Sir John 
Greaves, c.b.e., presided. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Vellodi was a member of the Indian Civil Service 
and Deputy High Commissioner for India. He was particularly grateful for the 
opportunity of presiding because he had the privilege of working under Mr. Vellodi 
during the time he was connected with Textile Control in India. One of the things 
which had not been sufficiently realized in this country was the enormous contribu- 
tion India made to the war effort of the Allies in supplying textiles at a time when 
she wanted them all, and more, for herself. All this was achieved under the leader- 
ship and guidance of Mr. Vellodi, and he was quite certain without so inspiring a 
leader not one tithe of what had been achieved could have been carried out. 

Mr. Vellodi then read his paper. 

Sir Arthur Waugh, Secretary, Industries and Supplies Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, said that the Industries and Civil Supplies Department under which 
Mr. Vellodi worked merged with the Department of Supply in January of this year. 
The Industries and Civil Supplies Department contributed to the new department of 
Industries and Supplies, the Cotton Textile Control, along with other controls of 
consumer goods designed to keep prices intact. The new Department inherited from 
the Supply Department not only the general business of procuring Central Govern- 
ment equipment and stores, but also the control of the distribution of coal, of woollen 
textiles, of chemicals, etc., and the administration of the factories of the Government 
of India, including the ordnance factories, and the projected fertilizer and aircraft 
factories. 

In July, 1946, the Planning and Development Department was wound up, and 
the Industries and Supplies Department was given the duty of implementing the 
various plans evolved by the Planning Department, with the result that there was 
concentrated in the new Department of Industries and Supplies a great deal of the 
future industrial work of India. This was a heavy responsibility, and it was very 
fortunate that in the interim Government the charge fell upon a veteran politician as 
wise and experienced as Mr. Rajagopalachari. 

T,he history of the Textile Council since last November was rather a mixed one. 
The country was suffering from the aftermath of the tremendous effort made during 
the war. Mr. Vellodi had said that mill-made cloth production in India was some 

4.000. 000.000 yards before the war; and virtually with the same equipment during 
the war the production of mill-made cloth went up to something like 4,600,000,000 
yards, and at one time almost touched 4,800,000,000 yards, which was a very great 
achievement indeed. Before the war, as Mr. Vellodi had indicated, if hand-loom produc- 
tion and net imports were taken into account, something like 6,000,000,000 yards of 
cloth were available for the Indian consumer. In spite of the increased production and 
the fall in exports from India to its own customers, there was a set-off in the shape 
of a great increase in exports to countries which were cut off from their previous 
sources of supply. Added to that was the enormous demand for the armed forces, 
so that the amount of cloth available to the Indian consumer fell by 20 per cent. 
The production of mill-made cloth was falling, and in 1946 is running at little 
more than 4,200,000,000 yards, so that, even with the drastically reduced quantity of 
exports and with the great fall in military demand, one could roughly estimate 
that the amount of cloth available in 1946 for the Indian consumer would not exceed 

5.400.000. 000 yards. In other words, the supply would be about 10 per cent, below 
what the Indian consumer was taking before the war. 

In the meantime, the population of the country, by the best estimates so far avail- 
able, had risen by some 25,000,000 — at the rate of 5,000,000 per annum — since the 
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last census in 1941, so that the position was, with imports still a dream, that there 
was available and likely to be available for some time, less cloth per head than there 
was before the war. 

Why was it that production of cloth had fallen since the war ended? The main 
reason was exhaustion both of machinery and of labour. There were units in the 
industry which were running with great difficulty before the war. Many of them 
were small, uneconomic units, which had neither the capital nor the courage to refit 
themselves; others were probably due to be replaced by modern units in any case. 
In spite of all the efforts to give the industry a lift, in spite of the special efforts of 
the India Office to get India more equipment and more mill stones, production was 
falling off. Labour was undoubtedly weary, and relaxed its efforts when the war 
ended. There was a succession of strikes early in 1946, and these were still con- 
tinuing when he left India at the beginning of September. 

One reason for the strikes was the fear of the loss of real wages at a time when 
there was no sign of any real fall in the cost of living. This was partly recognized 
by the industry, and from August i, 1946, the industry resolved to pay labour the same 
wages for an eight-hour shift as they had paid for a nine-hour snift. In spite of 
this, however, there was not the least wish on the part of the mill workers to work 
overtime and earn a little more. It might be possible to introduce more shifts and 
step up production, but there were difficulties in the way of that; difficulties of 
transport, and, above all, difficulties of housing. The speaker could only describe 
the state of labour housing in the main centres of India as absolutely appalling. 
Calcutta, Bombay, Cawnpore were very overcrowded during the war, and there was 
not yet a really good programme of development of industrial housing for India. 
The social conscience of India had a long way to go before it realized the importance 
of putting in the forefront of schemes a proper and humane housing scheme for the 
big cities. 

The cumulative result of strikes and less labour and rising costs of material was 
an almost inevitable rise in the cost of production of cotton textiles, and more par- 
ticularly of the coarse varieties which the poor man, particularly the cultivator, 
demanded. The last reduction in the price of cloth brought about under the 
Cotton Control scheme came in December, 1945. That was aided by a very 
marked fall in the price of Indian cotton after the Japanese surrender. But by 
February of this year prices of raw cotton rose markedly, and an increase in 
the price of cloth was proposed to the Government last March. The Government 
of India refused to allow an increase, and the prices fixed in December, 1945, con- 
tinued; but matters came to a head last July. There was a quarterly review of cost- 
ings and pricings during the course of the year, and in July the industry put forward 
a very reasonable case for an increase in the price of coarse cloth. In fact, this was 
accepted departmentally, and created a problem for Government, as the case was 
generally sound. 

The most essential thing in India during 1946 had been the control of food grain 
prices in order to prevent panic, hoarding, and black-marketing of the type which 
was largely responsible for the lamentable famine in Bengal in 1943. For that reason 
it was necessary to be quite sure that at harvest time there was enough coarse cloth 
available for the cultivator. There had been a bad failure of the 1945 monsoon in 
South India, followed by extremely unsatisfactory winter rains in North India, and 
when the wheat and barley crop was ready in May there was a definite danger that 
the cultivator, not being able to obtain cloth and other modest necessaries in ex- 
change for his grain, might hoard it; or he might eat it. 

With that in view, the Government of India were forced to take a very unpleasant 
step — namely, at the beginning of May to impose a temporary embargo on all 
exports of cloth, although they knew that this would dislocate global plans for the 
cloth-deficit countries. The step was necessary in order that some extra cloth should 
be available for the grain growers in Northern India, and it had not had the desired 
results. In the United Provinces — the first Government to introduce a grain levy 
scheme — it was possible to extract 400,000 tons of wheat which might otherwise never 
have seen the market. The embargo was a regrettable step, but it did emphasize the 
necessitv of havine- enouffh cloth to eo round. 
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Reference had been made to the question of rising costs and to the fact that in 
July the industry put forward a reasonable case for a rise in the price of coarse cloth. 
The Government did not accept it, and in August Sir Arthur and his colleague, Sir 
Akbar Hydari, had a prolonged discussion with the industry in Bombay. It was 
suggested to the industry that, in view of the need for keeping control of prices of 
food and clothing, the industry as a whole might consider the possibility of estab- 
lishing an equalization fund whereby the part of the profits earned by the units 
which spun fine cloth might be set aside so as to subsidize the production of coarse 
cloth. The position was, especially in Northern India, that there were many smaller 
units which were finding it difficult to get cotton; they were very short of mill stores, 
and working at a cost which did not make it profitable to turn out coarse cloth in 
a satisfactory manner. 

The proposal was debated at length with the Industries Committee, and, although 
when the speaker had left India they had not undertaken to adopt an equalization 
scheme, they had promised in the course of September to produce some scheme 
whereby the production of coarse cloth would be stimulated and made profitable. 
He had not heard what the results of the deliberations were, but he would like to 
express his appreciation of the attitude of the Chairman of the Industries Committee, 
who had been indefatigable in tackling this problem. 

As to the future of the control, there was, of course, much criticism of the way 
it had worked and the way in which it was working, but there was no doubt whaC 
ever that the greater number of people in India would prefer to see the control main- 
tained so long as there was a shortage. The over-riding consideration had been to 
get enough cloth, and so long as that consideration existed there must be control. 
Not as much yarn could be made available for the hand-loom \/eaver as was desii 
able, which was a pity, because the hand-loom weaving was one of the most valuable 
subsidiary industries which could be developed in the great rural areas of India. 
However, there must be control in the amount made available to the hand-looms, 
because the mills could produce from the same amount of yarn much more cloth 
which was less expensive. The general opinion was that as a result of patient efforts 
since 1943 the coarse cloth which the poor people needed was now, when available, 
available at controlled prices. In the course of his association with the Cotton Textile 
Control during the last year he had not heard genuine complaints that coarse cloth 
was being sold above controlled rates. 

He thought the Control had achieved its main objects. A few months ago the 
Control principle received support from the Prime Minister of the United Provinces. 
He explained very forcibly to an audience that until there was sufficient of a com- 
modity controls must continue. The future was not unhopeful. Great efforts 
were being made by the India Office, and through it by the Board of Trade, to meet 
India’s demands of machinery, equipment and mill stores. Sir John Greaves was 
well aware of the efforts which industry was making to obtain machinery. When 
the speaker left India a powerful delegation from the industry was expected to arrive 
in this country to explain their needs, and the Director of Ordnance Factories was at 
present here to discuss how far the ordnance factories could be used. There was a 
scheme for the extention of the textile industry which envisaged the production of 
some 1,700,000,000 yards per annum, and he thought it was the intention of the 
Government of India to expand that target even further. 

Finally, he would endorse what Mr. Vellodi said about the direction of the Indus* 
tries and Civil Supplies Department and Sir Akbar Hydari. Mr. Vellodi was far 
too modest about his own achievements in this great task. As the Textile Com- 
missioner he bore the real burden of working out a scheme, meeting all the snags, 
getting on with the other departments, and making the Control work; and he thou^t 
Mr. Vellodi succeeded admirably. His successors fully appreciated what was done by 
him and his team, among whom no one was more prominent than Sir John Greaves 
himself. 

Mr. J. Thomson said that after the very lucid explanation of the position in India 
as viewed from the Indian end the audience might like to view it from the other end 
of the telescope. He was glad to hear Sir Arthur Waugh say that he thought Mr. 
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Vellodi was too modest. Those who had to do with controls always regarded the 
Jndian Cotton Textile Control as one of the stars in the controls firmament. To 
those in this country it did seem at. one stage that the Government of India, as Mr. 
Vellodi had indicated, were rather slow in considering the common man and the 
price which he had to pay for those necessities with which he clothed himself. That, 
however, was past history. When the effort was made a very great success was 
attained even in the attempt to ration the ryot in cloth. 

He would like to dwell on two aspects affecting us in this country, which arose 
from his Control. First was the enormous contribution — which had not, as Mr. 
Vellodi indicated, been properly appreciated in the United Kingdom, especially 
among the common citizens — of cloth for the defence forces. Was it realized that 
India clothed the armies east of Suez? Had that task not been undertaken by India, 
the war potential of the United Nations would have been reduced in a measure which 
was difficult to conceive; whether the war would have been won when it was with- 
out this Indian contribution might be a matter for debate. Another point which 
arose from this contribution was the enormous saving in hard cash which accrued to 
His Majesty’s Government through the operation of control in the restriction of 
prices, in reducing the cost of cotton, in seeing that mill stores were rationed. The 
sterling balances would undoubtedly have been very much higher but for this con- 
trol, and to this as citizens and taxpayers we might well pay tribute, apart from the 
feeling which those who were civil servants had that the canons of financial propriety 
had been well and truly followed. 

The second Indian contribution which Mr. Vellodi touched upon which affected 
this country was the contribution arising from the immense exports which India was 
able to achieve from her war production. On the entry of Japan into the war those 
areas formerly supplied by Japan were left high and dry — e.g., East and West Africa 
and many colonial territories were affected which were supplying us with the raw 
materials which were the very sinews of war. East Africa provided sisal from which 
came the binder twine for the harvest fields; West Africa provided the ground nuts 
from which came margarine and palm oil for explosives. This country had no cotton 
textiles to spare. The agricultural worker of West Africa required cotton textiles 
with which to clothe himself. India filled tl\e breach. She kept the workers at work, 
and the raw materials flowed into our ports to make their considerable contribution 
to the general war effort. 

He would like to say a word on the efficiency of Sir John Greaves and the Com- 
mittee of which he was Chairman. That Committee was responsible for the stores 
and machinery of the whole Indian cotton textile industry. He had to persuade 
Departments of His Majesty’s Government that it was right and proper to allocate 
to India a high proportion of the mill stores which were being turned out for civil 
purposes. If success in that task was achieved it arose from the excellent quality of 
the ammunition which Sir John Greaves provided. 

While Mr. Vellodi was speaking it struck him that here was a united effort in 
India by Government, by industrialists, by officials and non-officials, members of all 
communities, who pulled together and produced a job of work of which they might 
all be proud. Could it be taken to be an augury of what could happen in the India 
of the future? 

Sir Frank Noyce said that he had no hesitation in claimiM that there was no one 
in the room who was in a better position to appreciate the difficulties of Mr. Vellodi ’s 
task and the great success he had achieved than he was. Mr. Vellodi mentioned in 
the course of his paper that in somewhat similar circumstances during the first 
Great War a scheme for the supply of cheap cloth was attempted. It fell to his un- 
happy lot to be the protagonist in that attempt. The Government of India, during 
that war, as during ^e one just finished, did not show any great rapidity of thought 
or action, and it was not until three and a half years after it had begun that they 
became alive to the seriousness of the position arising from the rapidly soaring prices 
of cotton cloth, though he did not think they reached the heights of the second war. 
Sir George Barnes, then Commerce Member, sent for him and told him he had to go 
down to Bombay to turn out standard cloth. He said, “ Very well, but who is going 
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to pay for it?'’ Sir George’s reply was that he did not know, but that the Govern- 
ment of India would not, and that he (the speaker) must make his own arrange- 
ments. That question of payment remained the bugbear of his existence during 
the time he was Controller of Cotton Cloth; he never knew when money was com- 
ing in, and his desk rapidly piled up with demands for payment from the mills 
which had supplied the cloth he was distributing. 

By the time the scheme had been worked out and an Act had been passed estab- 
lishing cloth control (he did not know if it was still on the Statute Book : probably 
its existence had been entirely forgotten) the end of the war was in sight, and doubts 
began to arise whether control was necessary. He had in the meantime managed 
to get hold of quite a large amount of cloth on a voluntary basis, which was sent 
up-country. The armistice was signed in November, 1918, but prices did not fall as 
rapidly as was anticipated, and it was therefore decided to put the Act into force. 
Then came the same difficulty that Mr. Vellodi had mentioned. The problem was 
on a smaller scale as only two varieties of standard cloth were manufactured — one a 
thicker cloth, which was sent to the northern Provinces; and the other a thinner 
one, which was distributed in Bengal and throughout the peninsula. There was 
one great cause of trouble which he expected Mr. Vellodi had experienced : that 
was the difference in the quality of the cloth turned out by different mills from the 
same specifications. The good mills turned out a very much better cloth from the 
specifications than the poor mills, and naturally the consumers did not understand 
the reasons for the difference, and did not see why they should pay the same price 
for the inferior article as for the better quality. 

Another great difficulty, of course, was distribution. Some Directors of Supplies 
were very keen on the standard cloth and pushed it hard; others were too busy to 
be bothered with it, and so were all too many of the district officers to whom it 
was sent. Fortunately it was not necessary to continue the control very long, and it 
was removed about the middle of 1919. He thought it achieved some beneficial 
results; one or two Provinces, at any rate, expressed themselves as grateful for the 
help it had given them in tiding over a difficult period, especially the Punjab. 

The operations, as he had already mentioned, were on a much smaller scale than 
those so ably carried out by Mr. Vellodi, and he regretted that he had been unable 
to leave him a blueprint. He did not know whether he had ever found time to 
glance at the report he had submitted at the end of his operations; it was probably 
buried fathoms deep in secretariat dust. He could not help wondering what the 
Government of India would have said if he had demanded a staff of 2,000 people or 
even 200. His staff consisted of a dozen at most; looking back, he was surprised 
that they accomplished as much as they did. 

He had, therefore, special reason to congratulate Mr. Vellodi most heartily on 
the success of his work because he knew how complex it was. He wished he could 
look back on his fifteen months as Controller of Cloth as one of the most useful 
in his life; but he could say wholeheartedly that he had never had a more difficult 
time in the whole of his thirty-five years’ service. 

The Chairman said that Sir Frank Noyce had touched upon the difficulties which 
Mr. Vellodi had had to face; the greatest achievement of Mr. Vellodi was that he 
found the textile industry made up of hundreds of small units, all going their own 
way, and he left it a united industry thinking in terms of national welfare and 
capable of acting as a single unit and speaking with a single voice. That was a very 
great achievement. As a small example of this he would give one point from the 
Textile Plan. A plan had been prepared to expand the industry by 20 per cent; that 
was all that could be achieved because the machinery and plant for greater expansion 
were not available. The significant thing was where expansion was to take 
place. The authors of the plan were all industrialists, largely industrialists from the 
Province of Bombay, all of whom wanted to expand their own mills, yet the plan 
provided for no expansion in the Province of Bombay because they were thinking 
nationally. Everybody in India realized that unless India was industrialized quickly 
all over the country there would be little hope of raising the standard of living or of 
educating the people, and the plan had been drawn so as to ensure that the new 
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units would grow up all over the countryside. This was a very remarkable thing 
when one realized the composition of the Planning Committee. The Textile Con- 
trol Board fully endorsed the plan, and the Government of India had now ac- 
cepted it. 

Mrs. Winifred Holmes wished to refer to two points which Sir Arthur Waugh 
made : one, the housing of Indian labour; and the other, the exhaustion of labour, which 
meant that production was not so high as it should be. As to housing, she met the 
Labour Minister in the Congress Ministry in Bombay, who had made a remarkable 
plan for housing Indian labour, and if it was implemented Bombay might lead the 
way in a new drive for housing. She had been horrified to find that lo per cent, of 
labour lived on the pavements. She thought that workers were not only exhausted, 
but in the last six months there had been a most remarkable growth of organized 
trade unionism in India which was well worth watching. It had caused strikes all 
over the country. Indian labour would never work so hard again under the con- 
ditions which had existed. 

Mr. Vellodi, in reply, said that housing accommodation for Indian labour had 
always been a very difficult problem; it was not merely a question of finding a suit- 
able place to build a few houses or tenements, it was a question of making the people 
believe that they should live in these places. In Bombay textile labour was a floating 
population : they did not live in Bombay all the time; they came to the mills and 
worked for a few months and then went back to their villages at cultivation time. 
The problem was not so simple as in this country, where industrial labour lived 
where it was supposed to work. 

Bombay was not representative of all that was best in the textile industry. He 
thought Madras could boast of much better conditions than those of Bombay. In the 
first place, conditions in Madras were more favourable, and better efforts had been 
made both by the Government and by employers for improving the conditions of 
labour. He believed the Labour Commission’s report has stated that labour conditions 
in the textile mills in Madras were far superior to those in the rest of India. 

The development of organized trade unions was a very vast subject. It had been 
going on on a progressive scale in India. He could not, however, indulge in any 
speculations on such a matter. He would like to thank the speakers for their very 
kind references to himself and to his contribution to the Textile Control. 

Mr. W. W. Nind proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and to Mr. Vellodi 
for his lecture. The story he had unfolded was one which might be thought to be 
rather prosaic, but as he had told it it was obvious that he had carried out a tremen- 
dous task and one which was well done. He thought they were entitled to see 
from it a happy augury for the future of India. 


INDIAN CHRISTIAN WOMEN AND NATION BUILDING 

By Lady Runganadhan 

The Indian Christians, as you are aware, are a very small but important minority 
community, forming less than 2 per cent, of the great population of 400,000,000. They 
roughly number about 8,000,000, and of these I should say more than half are not 
educated. ^ Though it is such a tiny minority it is playing a very significant part in 
the nation’s life, out of all proportion to its numbers. 

Indian Christian women have enjoyed far greater freedom than their Hindu and 
Muslim sisters, for they have neither been fettered by age-old traditions and customs 
of the caste system nor cut off from contact with the outside world by purdah. They 
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had greater opportunities than women of other religions through their contacts with 
early missionaries, whose contribution in the field of education cannot be over-esti- 
mated. They have been quick to imbibe knowledge, and have taken advantage of the 
many facilities afforded them and have forged ahead in education. For instance, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century Pandita Ramabai, by birth a Brahmin, 
was converted to Christianity, and founded a training centre for Brahmin widows in 
order to save them from the desolate fate meted out to widows by Hindu custom. 
In more modern days a well-known name in South India is that of Mrs. Poonen 
Lukose, a brilliant doctor, who became Surgeon-General in Travancore State. She 
was the first Indian woman to occupy such a position in India. 

In Madras today we are privileged to have an admirable woman doctor in the 
post of Deputy-Directress for Public Health in the Presidency. Over a period of 
nearly twenty years she has done outstanding work in connection with maternity and 
child-welfare, with the result that in this field the Madras Presidency leads India. 

Indian Christian women were the pioneers in medical work, and the first to train 
as doctors and nurses. They have steadily increased their sphere of usefulness in the 
medical and social welfare services. This progress may be traced in the very efficient 
management of the women’s hospitals, both Government and mission, with Indian 
Christian women in charge. In Madras the Government Victoria Caste and Gosha 
Hospital, with a staff entirely composed of women, has at its head a very clever and 
experienced Indian Christian woman doctor. In Vellore, the Mission Hospital is 
training Christian women as nurses and mid wives, to be sent into the villages to 
bring medical aid to pregnant women and to teach them about child welfare and 
what to do in time of epidemics. 

During the war many Indian Christian women entered fighting services such 
as the Women’s Auxiliary Corps of India, the Women’s Royal Indian Navy, the 
Indian Red Cross, the Women’s Voluntary Service, and they also did valuable A.R.P. 
work during the Japanese air-raids in Calcutta. When the Indian Government called 
for women to volunteer as Army nurses 75 per cent, of the volunteers were Christians, 
and they acquitted themselves most creditably in the many theatres of war, particu- 
larly in Burma and the Middle East. 

Many women were trained as Welfare Workers and served in military hospitals, 
instructing convalescing soldiers in diversional therapy — writing letters for disabled 
men and distributing books and magazines among them. They have helped in 
canteens, serving refreshments at railway stations to tired troops as they passed 
through. They also took an active part in organizing variety entertainments and 
concerts for allied troops, which have been useful in bringing about a better under- 
standing of Indian culture. 

Towards the end of the war an Indian Christian was appointed Welfare Officer 
in charge of the families of troops serving abroad. She toured the whole of India 
visiting families in their homes, raising money and making recommendations to 
Army Headquarters on behalf of needy cases. 

Another brilliantly clever woman doctor from Madras was given the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel and made the head of the Indian Medical Service for women, an 
appointment she still holds. As regards education, Indian Christian women are taking 
to higher education in larger numbers, and we have amongst them lawyers, doctors 
and teachers, many holding highly responsible posts as heads of colleges and schools 
in several Provinces in India. Some are being trained as welfare workers, especially 
as health visitors, who are sent into the rural areas to teach ignorant mothers about 
pre-natal care and personal hygiene. Many help in nursery and primary schools in 
the villages. In some of the mission colleges for women special courses are given for 
training women as missionaries to enable them to do evangelistic work amongst the 
villages by visiting the women in their homes and bringing them the message of the 
Gospel. Many are working in ashrams as voluntary helpers. An ashram, I would ex- 
plain, is a community of people linked together through a religious inspiration for the 
purpose of serving others. Women such as these take part in adult education, rural 
dispensaries and maternity and child-welfare work and in rural uplift. 

For instance, in Fyzaoad ninety women at a time take eleven months’ training 
with the object of going out, usually in twos, into the villages to help raise the standard 
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of living by teaching cottage industries and handcrafts. This training centre is under 
the direction of a young Indian Christian woman, and she is doing very valuable 
work. 

In Travancore, Hyderabad and many other Indian States we find Indian Catholic 
nuns doing wonderful education work among the villagers. Then there is the 
National Missionary Society, run entirely by Indian Christian men and women, who 
are mostly voluntary workers. They have through faith and prayer started schools 
and dispensaries for poor villagers in several parts of India, and also are doing 
evangelistic work amongst them. The ladies’ auxiliary of the N.M.S. at Madras has 
made itself responsible for the monetary support of the ashram at Purain. This means 
that they must collect annually through variety entertainments and fancy sales 
each year. 

In North India, Bombay and Calcutta Indian Christian women are holding highly 
responsible posts as heads of colleges and schools. The Bombay Settlement for 
university women provides a home for students in the colleges, and is doing much 
in training them for good citizenship. The National Y.W.C.A. at Lucknow has as 
its president Lady Maharaj Singh, who is doing splendid service in making the asso- 
ciation better known and appreciated all over the country, and at the same time help- 
ing to build up international fellowship and understanding which are so important 
for the unity and progress of India. I could give you scores of instances of the 
great contribution made by Indian Christian women to the progress of India. 
There is no question that Indian Christian women are in the forefront in every 
branch of welfare work all over India. An English friend of mine, who has recently 
had a unique opportunity of seeing welfare work among Indians in all parts of the 
country, expressed her astonishment at the number of Christian women, largely from 
the south, who are taking the lead in all branches of social welfare. In particular, 
they were in important positions such as principals of welfare training centres and 
colleges. It seemed to her that they had plenty of initiative — a sense of independence 
and responsibility on the whole far in excess of Hindu and Muslim women. As she 
has had so much to do with women of various nationalities, I felt she had paid a high 
tribute to the community. 

Women will play a great part in the future of India, and Indian Christian women, 
who have already done so much in building the present, will, I feel sure, do even 
greater things in the world of tomorrow. 


THE PLACE OF THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY IN THE NEW INDIA 

By S. D. Malaiperuman, m.a., b.d., ph.d. 

Indian Christians number about 2 per cent, of the total population of India. They 
were under-enumerated in the census of 1941, for then many Christians were included 
under their old castes and tribes. It is safe to say that Christians in India number at 
least 8 millions — that is, excluding Anglo-Indians and Europeans. In the State of 
Travancore they comprise a third of the population, and in the Madras Presidency 
there are more Indian Christians than in any other Province. It is not generally 
realized that as a minority community they are more in number than the Sikhs, 
Jains, Buddhists, Parsis, or Anglo-Indians, and they rank next to the Muslims. 
Christianity existed in India from the very early days, and the old Syrian Church in 
Malabar claims to have been established by tne Apostle St. Thomas. While this 
claim is open to question there is no doubt that this is one of the oldest churches 
in the world. Roman Catholicism goes back to the days of the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar, to whose court Christianity came through a Portuguese Jesuit priest from 
Goa in the year 1578. Later St. Francis Xavier gathered into the Church many 
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thousands of the fishermen caste of South India, while De Nobili at Madura gained 
a large number of converts from the Brahmans and higher castes. 

India has received the benefits of two great missionary movements — that of Islam 
during the Mohammedan conquest and that of Christianity during the British 
regime. But Christianity did not exercise any widespread influence in India until 
the establishment of the British Empire and the rise of modern missionary move- 
ments. It is interesting to note that today there are more than ten times the number 
of Indian Muslims than of Indian Christians. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
Muslim invaders settled in India and made India their home. They intermarried 
and soon identified themselves with the people of India. Some of the rulers resorted 
to forced conversion of the Hindus. Christianity came to India in Western garb in 
the framework of Western culture as an alien religion. While in the early days of 
the East India Company the attitude was one of caution, later it was natural for the 
British Government to view favourably the propagation of Christianity in India 
through institutions which they subsidized, though they maintained a policy of 
religious neutrality. 


The Heritage of the Community 

Christianity in India is said to be the cultural invasion by the West, backed by 
political superiority and industrial efficency of Western civilization. The heritage of 
the Indian Christian is a combination of the social and cultural background of India 
with that of Western Christianity and theology. Indian Christians are drawn from 
all castes, creeds and communities at various stages of development, and the cultural 
background is therefore hybrid. Being heterogeneous they represent India in minia- 
ture more than any other community. This is their strength as well as their weak- 
ness. They have inherited the divisions of caste, and in South India, even today, 
many Indian Christians still cling to their old caste traditions and seldom inter- 
marry. Add to this the schism of the Western Church imported to India with all the 
sectarian and denominational differences that has introduced further source of 
division. Of the total population of Indian Christians three-fifths are Roman Catholics 
and two-fifths Protestants. In the past the gap between these two groups has been 
wider than that between Christians and Hindus. 

While through the labours of missionaries a Christian Church of impressive dimen- 
sions has arisen, it has reproduced the Western Church, down to the latest sects. The 
Indian Church has nothing Indian about it, for it has been a replica of the Home 
Church. Missionaries in the past saw in the Westernization of the Indian the prelude to 
Christianity. No wonder that the Indian Christians imitated the Britisher in nomen- 
clature, dress, language and outlook on life and thought, identified themselves with 
the ruling class and gradually became estranged from the currents of national life. 
The converts to Christianity were unfortunately taken from their moorings, became 
segregated and developed what has come to be known as “ mission-compound men- 
tality.’* Unlike the other Indian communities such as the Sikhs and the Muslims, 
who preserved their economic roots in the soil of India, the Indian Christians drifted 
away into a wholly separate unit. Consequently they had to depend primarily on 
mission support and Government jobs. Indian Christians are economically rather 
backward and poor as a community. Very few have taken to commerce and industry, 
though in Travancore Syrian Christians have successfully done so, and also many 
are estate owners and planters. Urban Christians, who are better educated, form 
TO per cent, of the Christian population. Village Christians are for the most part 
engaged’ in mission service, and some follow the traditional occupations of the vil- 
lage. In Travancore there arc many small land-owners and farmers. 

The Political Field 

Politically they have been rather conservative, and in the past kept aloof from the 
national struggle for freedom. They were cautious and calculating, and have not 
sacrificed much as a community for the political development of the country. Their 
attitude is due to a false assumption that politics corrupt and Christians should keep 
away from them. This was the view held by many missionaries whose leadership 
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the converts followed. Fear of participation in national politics, as Dr. Eddy 
Asirvatham (an Indian Christian leader) points out, became an obsession with some 
Christians, who felt that such participation might lead to a clash with the British 
Government in India. They were led to believe by missionaries and their subordinates 
that the British Empire was Christian, and considered themselves allies of a Christian 
Government. Christian missions and their adherents fought shy of national questions 
till very recently. 

Foremost among the leaders of the community in the past was Kalai Chandran 
Banerjee, Registrar of Calcutta University, an honoured member of the Indian 
National Congress, who narrowly missed the coveted honour of being its President. 
He founded the Christo Samaj and “ sent the clarion call summoning the faithful to 
rally around nationalism which at that time symbolized all that was best in India.” 
The wave of nationalism that has swept over India has had a powerful influence on 
the educated classes of Indian Christians, and in the last two decades their outlook 
has changed considerably. The ferment of nationalism is acting powerfully to bring 
internal changes in the community. The desire for political equality, national 
solidarity and economic betterment has come to stay with the rising generation, and 
^hey are determined to create a new India. 

Sharers in Indian Nationalism 

Indian Christians really became communally conscious when the India Act of 
1919 established the system of dyarchy based on communal representation. Indian 
Christians began to organize themselves, and unity among Catholics and Protestants 
was promoted. But a community cannot come into being artificially or mechanically 
by special law and electorates. 

Indian Christians arc not, strictly speaking, a community sociologically or psycho- 
logically. They are a heterogeneous group, representing inflows from all surround- 
ing societies, pieced together out of fragments that have broken away from other 
communities, lacking in an inner social bond to knead them into a new or distinct 
communal pattern. They are not a community in the same sense that the Sikhs, 
Muslims or Hindus are. There is no communal consciousness comparable to that pro- 
moted by the Hindu Mahasabha or the Muslim League. But unfortunately the 
introduction of separate electorates and recent political events in India seem to be 
forging them into a communal mould. 

The creation of electorate on the basis of religion and community is one of the 
tragedies of Indian history and a cause of the tension between the two major communi- 
ties. The best brains of the Indian Christians have always opposed a separate elec- 
torate. The late Mr. K, T. Paul and the late Dr. S. K. Datta (who were suc- 
cessively delegates to the Round Table Conference) urged their people to throw their 
lot in with the Indian nation and get rid of isolationism. This attitude has been 
reiterated time and again by other leaders and at the councils and conferences of 
Christian bodies. 

This policy is gradually becoming acceptable to the community as a whole. They 
have set the welfare of the nation as a whole above the interests of their particular 
community. Alone among the various religious groups of India the Indian Christians 
see no justification for their separate identity as a community and the wisdom of 
retaining it. This, I should say, is our greatest contribution and our best stand. 
The community is solidly behind the national movement for a united and free India. 

In the demand for independence Indian Christians are one with the rest of their 
countrymen. The All-India Conference of Indian Christians, representing Protestants, 
in 1943 passed the following resolution : 

“ The Conference gives its unqualified support to the ideal of a free and 
independent India in a world brotherhood of nations, and considers that after the 
war all empire ideologies should be eliminated as a menace to the future peace 
of the world.” 

The National Christian Council, which represents all Protestant missions and 
Churches working in India, issued the following statement in 1944 : 
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“Educated Indian Christians fully share the national aspirations of their 
countrymen. Consequently they also share the sorrow and disappointment 
aroused by the present political deadlock.” 

Dewan Bahadur M. Ruthnaswamy, in his presidential address at the meeting of 
the Catholic Indian Association (October, 1944, Province of Madras), said : 

“ Without committing itself to any particular brand of constitution, the 
association would be all for the attainment of the lasting freedom and self-govern- 
ment of India.” 


A Leavening Influence 

Consideration of the place of the community in the new India that is emerging 
presupposes the contribution hitherto made by Indian Christians to national life. The 
community is closely related to Christian institutions, some of these under missionary 
leadership. By far the most important contribution is the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the Depressed classes. Christian institutions bear the proud record of being 
the pioneers in all movements of social reform. The Y.M.C.A., with predominantiy 
Indian Christian leadership, has done pioneer work in the field of rural reconstruc- 
tion, physical education, social service and welfare work. It has also promoted inter- 
communal harmony and understanding. To quote the late C. F. Andrews with 
reference to Christian institutions : “ Their work is like the leaven, slowly but surely 
altering the thoughts and ideals of the country.” 

The Indian Christian community during the last fifty years or more has rapidly 
grown in numbers, education and influence. Female literacy is highest in the country 
among Indian Christians. Indian Christian men and women who have gone abroad 
are highly educated, and could hold their own anywhere in the world. As teachers, 
professors, heads of educational institutions or departments they have done splendid 
work. As doctors, surgeons and nurses in hospitals and in private practice they have 
served their country. Also, in the lesser walks of life, as cooks, domestics, orderlies 
and clerks their services have been indispensable. 

From this community have come great scholars, statesmen and thinkers. By 
sheer merit, and not merely on a communal basis, they have occupied high positions 
in public life. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh in the United Provinces, the late Dewan 
Bahadur Arogiaswamy Mudaliar and the late Sir A. T. Pannirselvam in Madras, and 
the late Madhu Sudan Das in Orissa served in Provincial Cabinets under dyarchy. 
The late Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikanna Pillai and Dewan Bahadur M. Rutxna- 
swamy were successively elected as Speakers of the Assembly in Madras. 

In the cities of Bombay and Madras, Indian Christians have served as mayors, 
as judges of the High Court in Madras and the Chief Court in Oudh, also as judges 
in the Indian States, and as magistrates in various districts, they have played their 
part in the equitable administration of justice. Two are Vice-Chancellors of Indian 
Universities. Sir Samuel Runganadhan, who served successively as Vice-Chancellor 
of the Annamalai University and the University of Madras, also as a member of the 
Madras Legislature, now High Commissioner for India in London, has voiced Indian 
opinion at the Peace Conference in no uncertain terms, and has championed the cause 
of smaller nations. He had as his colleague another prominent Indian Christian, Sir 
Joseph Bhore, formerly a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and now 
Prime Minister of Bhopal. There are other Indian Christians who hold key positions 
in the Indian States. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, who led the joint delegation of 
Catholics and Protestants when they met the Cabinet Mission, has been now chosen 
as leader of the Indian delegation to East Africa, and also as one of the members 
of the Indian delegation to the forthcoming session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

A representative of the smallest minority community in Orissa, an Indian 
Christian, has been elected as Speaker of the Assembly in Orissa. Two Indian 
Christians, in Assam and Madras, hold important portfolios in the Congress Cabinet. 
There are others who are Parliamentary Secretaries. It is most gratifying that so 
distinguished a scholar as Dr. John Mattnai, also well known for his business acumen, 
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and one of the authors of the Bombay Plan, should find a place in the new Indian 
Interim Government. 

War-Time Help 

Indian Christians have the reputation of being law-abiding citizens, but as the 
Catholic leader points out, “ this has been taken as a matter of course by the Govern- 
ment, which has paid lip service in time of difficulty and conveniently forgotten in 
happier times.” Our contribution to the war effort cannot be minimized. As wel- 
fare workers, nurses, and in the rank and file of the fighting forces both men and 
women have played a noble part. The Madras Army that distinguished itself in the 
Middle East and in Burma has a large proportion of Christian sepoys. Members of 
my community have earned reputation as honourable and useful citizens. We 
demand our right to recognition not on the basis of numerical strength, not as a 
minority community, but on the basis of our service to the State. Members of my 
community have contributed their share in the development of the nation in every 
sphere of activity. We ask for no special privileges and have got none so far. We 
crave for opportunities to serve our Motherland according to our capacity. We 
demand fundamental human rights. Nothing more — but nothing less. 

There are certain events in recent Indian history which have perturbed Indian 
Christians and provoked thought as to their position. The first of these was the 
omission on the part of the Viceroy to invite a representative of the community to 
the Simla Conference. This was seriously regretted, for our leaders felt that they had 
a positive contribution to make in the solution of the national problem because of 
their unique position and qualification to interpret and reconcile one party to the 
other. This omission was not consistent with the repeated declarations of His 
Majesty’s Government that they have a special concern for the interests of the 
minorities of India. Sir Stafford Cripps in 1942 had definitely told our delegates who 
met him in a deputation that our minority was included in such declarations. 

The following is the concluding statement of an appeal sent to the Simla Confer- 
ence by a very representative group of Indian Christians : 

“ We hope that the Congress, the Muslim League and other parties in India 
will lend us their support in our just request, and at least give us hope that just 
and equitable treatment will be meted out to us in the future in the public 
affairs of our Motherland.” 

The Right to Proselytize 

The next incident that provoked members of the community was what has come 
to be known as the ” Sophia College Incident” in 1943, and over which there was 
controversy for several months. It arose from the conversion of a Parsi girl, but 
one who had attained her majority. This was deeply resented by the orthodox 
section of the Parsi community, who were bent on severe action against the college. 
They won the support of influential Hindu members of the Senate of the University 
of Bombay, and succeeded in getting a vote of disaffiliation of the college passed in 
the teeth of opposition by missionary educationists, Indian Christians and others 
who held liberal views. The action of the Senate was foolish, for it was the very 
denial of academic freedom, striking at the roots of University education. Protests 
from Catholics and Protestants alike poured in from all parts of India against the 
action of the University authorities. But thanks to the intervention of the Chan- 
cellor, that notable statesman, the Right Hon. Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay, 
the threatened disaffiliation was cancelled. 

Another incident that has fanned the flames high is the legislation affecting 
Christians in the State of Travancore. Under section 182 of the Travancore Criminal 
Procedure Code, restrictions have been imposed on the construction of churches and 
cemeteries. Also grants to privately owned primary schools have been withdrawn, 
thereby affecting numerous Catholic institutions, and a ban placed on meetings and 
Catholic processions of pilgrimage. These orders touch the very roots of religious 
freedom and are serious infringements of civil liberties. These are regarded as a 
threat to Catholic freedom, and some have suggested that this policy may be 
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symptomatic of what could happen all over in an independent India. There has been 
a wave of protest from Christians of all denominations against the action of the 
Travancore Government, and the controversy is still raging. 

The last two incidents are definitely directed against the spread of Christianity. 
One can well understand this, for the introduction of democracy and communal 
electorates has started a battle for numbers, and the first result of this new awakening 
is an attempt to prevent conversion for political reasons lest conversions, by taking 
away converts from one community, diminish its political status. 

In the light of the events described one should understand the demands placed 
before the Cabinet Mission by the delegation of Indian Christians (jointly by the 
leaders of Catholics and Protestants) : 

“We are ready to accept joint electorates, but if the Constitution-making 
machinery recognizes the separate existence by political entities of the Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh and other communities, the rights of Indian Christians should 
be safeguarded.” 

Now what are these rights and how are they to be safeguarded? For the Indian 
Christian, as they made it clear to the Cabinet Mission, the most fundamental of 
all rights is the freedom to practise religion in public as well as in private and to 
preach and propagate it. The Catholic leader, Dewan Bahadur M. Ruthnaswamy, 
amplifies the following rights and liberties : there should be freedom to organize for 
the defence of our rights; the liberty to build houses of worship should not be a 
matter of concession but one of right; the right to have religious instruction in 
schools must be enjoyed by us not at additional cost but in the normal course of 
educational administration; the administration of Church property and religious 
endowments must be in the hands of those set up by the Church; nothing should 
be done to impair the validity of regulations relating to Christian family life. Allied 
to these rights are interests in the service and activities of the State, which should 
be guaranteed. Wc are also entitled to our sha*e as beneficiaries of the State granls- 
in-aid of work done for the public, schools, colleges, dispensaries. 

The following view regarding fundamental rights was adopted by the National 
Christian Council as early as 1944 : 

“ These rights they believe should be mutually guaranteed by the communi- 
ties and not safeguarded by external authority. They believe that such guarantees 
will be forthcoming when the leaders of all communities work together and 
share the responsibilities of office.” 

Also they maintain that the goodwill of the State towards all its citizens should 
be assumed till the contrary is proved. But there are more cautious thinkers who 
feel that mere dependence on the goodwill of a majority is not sound for all times. 
Goodwill depends largely on the moral ideals of leaders. There is no guarantee that 
we shall always have leaders with the mental and moral calibre of men like Gandhi 
and Nehru. There is risk involved in counting too much upon the present goodwill. 

Mr. Nehru’s Assurances 

In an interview granted to the special correspondent of the London Catholic 
Herald, Pandit Nehru said that “ the claim of the Indian Christian not only to 
profess but also to propagate the faith stands to reason that any faith whose roots are 
strong and healthy should spread; and to interfere with that right would be a blow 
to the roots themselves.” He continued : 

“ For the sake of harmony we shall have to respect the religious convictions 
of all, irrespective of numbers and influence. Unless a given faith proves a 
menace to public order, or its teachers attempt to thrust it down unwilling throats 
of men owning other persuasions, there can be no justification for measures 
which deprive any community of its rights.” 

Referring to the situation in Travancore, Mr. Nehru observed that it was purely 
a localized affair between the authorities and the Catholics, and that there was 
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obviously no relation between the attitude of that State and that of a future Indian 
Government. 

History shows that wherever there is an e^dtreme wave of nationalism Christians 
may expect suspicion. Persecution should be welcome, and is essential in the growth 
of the Christian community. It gives religious fervour, makes people more loyal 
to their faith and tends to unite them, as recent events in Travancore have proved. 

Many thinking Christians, especially the younger generation, would agree with 
me when I say we Indian Christians should not worry too much about the preach- 
ing and propagation of our faith in case conversion should be prohibited. After 
all, what counts is not what we profess or preach but how we live. What matters 
is not creed but conduct. By their fruits ye shall know them, not by their roots. 
Jesus was born a Jew and died a Jew. He did not tell the Jewish people to change 
their religion, but he exhorted them to rid the Jewish religion of impurities. 

In the field of social reform and service and humanitarian activities Indian 
Christians will have an important contribution to make in the New India. Govern- 
ment agencies, however good they may be, can never take the place of voluntary 
philanthropic institutions. Christian educational institutions will have an important 
part to play, for according to the Sargeant Scheme no less than two million teachers 
will have to be trained in the next thirty-five years to provide an adequate educa- 
tional system for the country. In the interview already cited Mr. Nehru expressed the 
opinion that Christian schools and colleges will continue to play their part in the 
formation of Indian youth, and in this connection he paid a tribute to the “ selfless- 
ness and detachment of innumerable missionaries in India.” 

In a free India Christianity will not be looked upon with suspicion as an alien 
religion backed by the ruling power. Arthur Mayhew, the distinguished educationist, 
in one of his books remarked : “ There is no hope for Christianity in India so long as 
there is a British Government.” 

The validity of Christianity, as Mr. Sudarisanam (Editor, The Guardian) points 
out, will hereafter rest more upon Indian Christians than upon foreign missionaries. 
Indian Christianity must stand stripped of its non-Indian garb and vindicate itself as 
a product of the land. Christ needs to be interpreted in terms of Hindu thought 
and idealism to be acceptable to India. Muslim culture should also be recognized 
in this respect. 


Part in National Life 

In these days of creative nationalism Indian Christians must strive to be Christian 
Indians, but Indians to the core. To quote the Hon. Mr. Daniel Thomas, Congress 
Minister of Madras : 

” The period of isolation must come to an end, and Indian Christians must 
identify themselves with the people and march with the entire nation in the 
struggle for freedom.” 

The years ahead will be hard for Christianity. If Christians are not alert to the 
national call they may be just treated as a post-British liability in a free India, if not 
entirely liquidated. The Indian Christian, free from the patronage of Government 
and missionary, will have to stand more and more on his own feet and compete on 
equal terms with his fellow-countrymen. 

As members of other communities realize our oneness with them in all their 
aspirations for the true welfare and advancement of India, and as our community 
grows in strength and independence economically and socially, there will be untold 
opportunities to serve the best interests of the country and make our contribution in 
all spheres of life. 

Indian Christians should play their part in the same way as a comparatively 
small group of Chinese Christians have done in their country — the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. In order to do this the 
Christian community must cease to be a community and become a dynamic move- 
ment^ to bring the influence of justice, tolerance and charity to bear on social rela- 
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tionships, and, above all, to stand for the supremacy of the moral law in the affairs 
of the State. As a movement there is no limit to the expansive power and prestige 
of Indian Christians. 

Indian Christians may not have the martial valour of the Sikh, neither have they the 
wealth of the Parsi community, nor have they the numerical strength of the Muslims 
or the Depressed Classes; but Christian character will be the bed-rock on which the 
community can stand and play its part nobly. The new India will need men of 
exemplary character, who will place the country above self; men who will fight 
against social and economic injustice and corruption — among the great problems 
confronting India. 

Indian Christians, who are the least partisan group in India, inheriting the Hindu 
as well as Muslim culture, are peculiarly qualified for bringing about understanding, 
reconciliation and harmony between the major communities. This is one of the 
greatest problems of national unification which the Indian Christian can help to 
solve. Last July the Punjab Indian Christian Association passed the following 
resolution : 

“ The duty of a true Christian is to stand for the Christian ideals and serve 
as peacemaker among non-Christians, and not be in membership of any one war- 
ring party pledged to defeat the other.” 

Sri C. Rajagopalachari, a member of the new Cabinet, who ranks among the fore- 
most Hindu leaders, speaking last December at the Nagpur Y.M.C.A., said : 

“ I talk to you as a practical politician . . . weightage you will have . . . 
if you judge things by their trends you will enjoy a unique position, in becoming 
the arbitrators. Stick to your minorities. But don’t increase them too much 
A select and well-qualified minority you are, you have every chance of becoming 
trusted referees in all the quarrels of India. This is not a mere ideal; it is the 
actual trend. You have some disadvantages, in certain matters, but in the matter 
of becoming referees of disputes in the country you will enjoy a privileged posi- 
tion, and I hope you will be good judges. ... So you will have more than 
your share of political influence. . . . Certainly you will never be allowed to 
have less than your due share.” 

Besides the role of peacemaker among the Indian parties and communities, the 
Indian Christian will serVe as a link between India and Britain, between the East 
and West. Missionary movements will continue to co-operate with the Indian 
Christians in this respect, for the right type of missionary will always be welcome 
in India. 

The Indian Christian can act as a bridge between East and West, so that Indian 
nationalism will be based on understanding not only of the East but also of the West. 
For a stable foundation of world peace does not rest on Pan- Asiatic or Pan-European 
or Pan-American federation, but on the union of the East and the West. 

Indian Christians must help members of their community who are backward 
socially, economically and politically, for charity begins at home. Since franchise in 
India is based on property, income-tax and literacy, the level of the community 
needs to be raised to qualify for the franchise. The Hyderabad Indian Christian 
Association has declared one of its chief tasks to be “ the quickening of the sense of 
the community to the need of self-help and self-reliance. ...” The Christian com- 
munity must rid itself of sectarianism and caste and should be better organized, 
united and disciplined to play its rightful part in national life. 

We are true citizens of India, and may the burning faith that is in us carry us 
forward. I am confident that we shall not fail in our contribution to the free India 
of the future, which we hope will be founded on a basis of liberty, equality and 
fraternity consistent with the highest ideals of Christianity. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPERS 

A MEETING of the Association was held at the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam 
Street, W.C. 2, on Thursday, October 17, 1946, at 3.30 p.m., when Lady Runganadhan 
spoke on “ Indian Christian Women and Nation Building ” and Dr. S. D. Malaiperu- 
man read a paper entitled “ The Indian Christian Community in the New India.” 
The Earl or Scarbrough, g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., presided. 

The Chairman said there were many links between India and Britain, and all of 
them would now be placed in the fire, the sacrificial fire which burned at the main 
turning-points of history. Some of them would be consumed; others would emerge 
recast, their old metal strengthened, perhaps, and renewed. Naturally there were 
many in this country whose interest was profoundly stirred by the prospects of this 
great process of remoulding, and who were anxious to know how it would fare with 
people and causes that they had known in the past and with whom and with which 
they might themselves have been closely connected. 

One such question was to be dealt with that afternoon. Lady Runganadhan and 
Dr. Malaiperuman were going to speak about the Indian Christian community in 
the new India. Christian Indians, he thought it would be true to say, were one of 
the results of the impact of the West on India, and what the future was which lay 
before them and what special part they might play in the new India were matters 
of the greatest interest. 

It was a great pleasure to the Association that Lady Runganadhan could spare 
the time to say a few words in particular about the work which Christian women 
were doing in the developing life of India. 

Lady Runganadhan then read her paper. 

The Chairman said that Dr. Malaiperuman was a Christian of the fifth genera- 
tion, who was educated in Madras and obtained his Ph.D. in Chicago. He had had 
a great deal to do with the Y.M.C.A. in India, and had frequently attended inter- 
national congresses at which it had been represented. During the war he was Secre- 
tary in Charge and Warden of the Y.M.C.A. for British and Allied Forces at Fort 
St. George, Madras, and since June last had been very busy as the General Secretary 
of the Indian Students’ Hostel in London. He was the guide, philosopher and 
friend of the Indian students who were now coming in increasing numbers to this 
country. 

Dr. Malaiperuman, before reading his paper, said : 

Lady Runganadhan made a serious omission in her talk, because in her modesty 
she did not mention herself ! I come from Madras, and I know the leadership which 
she gave there to the Y.W.C.A. and various other Christian organizations, and the 
great amount of social service and welfare work in which she was interested. That 
is one of the contributions which Indian Christian women have made not only in 
India but in England, with Lady Runganadhan as the wife of the High Commissioner. 

Dr. J. D. S. Paul said there were two or three points on which he differed from 
Dr. Malaiperuman. The centre for the Christian could only be the Church; 
Christians did not form a community, which was a legal and political conception due 
to the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. He himself came of an old Indian family in 
South India, Tamilnadu, and regarded himself as a member of a Church in India. 
The conception of a community was a misnomer; the Church was the fundamental 
thing. It was a universal Church, and to talk of a minority community or a minority 
Church was to misunderstand the function and place of Christians in India. 

In the new India, with the variety and riermess of Indian culture, it was im- 
possible for Christians to find anything in common with the Hindus, with their 
varieties of castes and communities, and he would like consideration to be given to 
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the formation of something like the Swiss cantons in order to preserve Christian 
culture. It was a world culture, and grew as Christianity grew in a fuller under- 
standing of the mind of its Master. 

Dr. Malaiperuman said that the ex-Premier of the Congress Party in Madras 
would prefer that Indian Christians were to be a minority community, but he him- 
self took the view that they were not a minority community in any sense of the term; 
they were a community with a distinct mission and purpose in the country. Their 
forefathers had made sacrifices the extent of which was not always realized in this 
country. Christianity had not been thrust upon the country by force; his own fore- 
fathers became Christians by conviction, and they maintained their tradition and 
their culture. When he went back to his country his own people received him with 
open arms, and they had maintained fully their several thousand years of Dravidian 
Tamil culture. To neglect that variety and richness of culture would be unwise, and 
therefore it was impossible to allow any major party — Congress or other— to try to 
obliterate it or restrict it into compartments. 

He was not so optimistic as Dr. Malaiperuman with regard to the future of 
Christians in India; he feared opposition on the part of the majorities to their free- 
dom of faith and the right to propagate their faith. Two examples of that attitude 
had already been given — the trouble made by the conversion of a Par si girl in 
Bombay and the restrictions placed on the Roman Catholics in Travancore. 

He had been in Madras when the Congress Party first took office, and they wel- 
comed back the outcastes to Hinduism. Mr. Rajagopalcharia sent the Education 
Minister, who was a Syrian Christian, to welcome them, and in one of his addresses 
this Syrian Christian spoke to the Jesuit missionaries of the unwisdom of emphasizing 
the importance of Christian teaching amongst the people of the country in the new 
India. Those were directions in which politics were playing a dangerous part for 
the future Christianity in India. He was not a communalist in any sense of the 
term, but the right to act according to one’s convictions as a Christian was a 
fundamental right, and it was necessary to secure it by affording protection to the 
Christians. If India was to be partitioned, the right of Christians to form cantons 
with a distinct judiciary and police for themselves should be considered. As for 
economic prospects, the fate of the Travancore National and Quilon Bank and the 
Christian Central Co-operative Bank of Madras revealed determined opposition facing 
the Christians in India. 

The following contribution to the discussion from Bishop Stephen Neill, 
formerly Bishop of Tinnevelly, now of Trinity College, Cambridge, was read by the 
Chairman : 

In general, I find myself in full agreement with what Dr. Malaiperuman has 
written. At a few points I find myself wishing to modify his statements, perhaps 
because he has been a city dweller all his life and I a village dweller for the greater 
part of my service in India. 

I do not think it is the case that missionaries as a whole have desired to 
Westernize their converts. This was the policy of the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century. From 1840-1900 the stream of Westernization was flowing strongly in 
India, and affected the whole of the educated class. Missionaries simply adapted 
themselves to what was going forward everywhere. But as Christians were, perhaps, 
more readily responsive to the change, they may, as a class, have become somewhat 
more Westernized than other sections of the educated group. 

It seems to me that Dr. Malaiperuman has over-emphasized the extent to 
which Indian Christians have become denationalized and isolated from the ordinary 
life of the country. Where the Christian community is very small and where social 
ostracism of Christians has been carried to a great length denationalization has 
inevitably followed. There is no trace of it in the ancient Syrian Church of 
Travancore, which includes about one-fifth of the Christians in India. There is 
scarcely a trace of it in the great Christian village communities of the Tamil area in 
the far south. 

It is true that Christians have for the most part kept back from political life until 
recent years. There are a number ot Christians, on the other hand, who have been 
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distinguished by international feeling and understanding of the international situa- 
tion. During recent years I was very much struck by the way in which very simple 
village Christian people understood quite clearly the war situation, and took the 
most intelligent interest in its problems. Being members of an international Church, 
they have never adopted a particularist national viewpoint in the way that has been 
done by some Hindus, whose religious, cultural and social outlook is limited to 
their own country. 

This understanding will well qualify them to serve India in the new age. The 
dangers of nationalism are obvious. If India is to make a valuable contribution to 
the life of the world it is obviously necessary that the international viewpoint should 
be maintained, and the eyes of India should be turned to the world as a whole and 
not only on herself. On the whole Indians do not find it easy to understand the 
Western points of view. 

Among the many Indians of my acquaintance I would say there are not more 
than half a dozen who understand and know instinctively the English or American 
point of view on any subject. Of those who do so the greater number are Christians. 
One of the difficulties in relationship between India and Britain is the assumption 
on both sides that understanding is a great deal easier than it actually is. The diffi- 
culties are great. In many ways the Indian Christian is centrally placed, and has 
opportunities to serve, if he will, as interpreter of East to West and West to East. 

I find myself in agreement with what Dr. Malaiperuman has to say about the 
opportunities of service which will be available to the Indian Christian community 
of the future. That community, however, is small and not very wealthy; but it has 
great potentialities, if these can be realized and brought into the service of the 
community. 

Mr. Chinna Durai said that both Lady Runganadhan and Dr. Malaiperuman 
agreed that the Indian Christians were a great community. Their contributions to 
Indian social, cultural and political life were acknowledged, and it was also seen 
that they had their grievances. He wondered how their grievances could be given a 
proper hearing in a country where there were such shameful happenings as the 
intolerant incident in Bombay which had been referred to, and the restrictions placed 
by the Travancore Government on Indian Christians, which cut at the very roots 
of their liberty and existence. Were the Indian Christians to beg the Congress Party 
and the powers that be to look after them.? Were they to say, “You are the major 
community; we have no alternative but to look to you for help He did not think 
that they could do that, at least if they were to preserve their self-respect. They were 
a powerful community of 8,000,000 people, coming numerically next to the Muslims. 

Dr. Malaiperuman had said that Indian Christians as a community had not made 
many sacrifices for the emancipation of India. If by that he meant that they had not 
chosen to walk into prison in large numbers that was true; their greatest sacrifice 
was that of subordinating themselves to a major community in the interests of peace. 
They actually saw things being bungled, and yet they said, “ Perhaps it will work 
out all right.” 

In Madras, for example, the Congress Party had said they intended to introduce 
the vernacular, and that the vernacular would become the medium of instruction; but 
if Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru were great today it was because they spoke in 
English, which made the world think something of them. Yet those very men were 
going to make Indians so incompetent so far as language was concerned that in 
thirty years’ time India might send an Ambassador to the Court of St. fames’s who 
would be unable to express himself in English. 

There were many other things with which Indian Christians would like to point 
out that they did not agree. How could that be achieved ? There were now separate 
electorates. The late Mr. K. T. Paul and the late Dr. Datta disapproved of separate 
electorates. Unfortunately Mr. Paul was not a politician, and Dr. Datta, living in 
the north, was out of touch with the feeling of the majority of Indian Christians, 
whose stronghold was South India. The leader of a large community of Christian 
Indians in South India, the late Mr. Pannir Selvam, always stood for separate 
electorates as the only way of preventing Christian rights from being ignored and of 
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securing that Christians’ views were heard. The late Mr. K. T. Paul stood for elec- 
tion in Madras in a general constituency and was badly beaten by a Hindu, although 
he could have made a tremendous contribution to India’s political as well as cultural 
life, lhat was the sort of thing that was going to happen again and again. There 
would be, in fact, many tragedies if the Christians were blindly to identify themselves 
with the majority party and rely on joint electorates. 

He would like the members of his community not to be afraid of what might 
happen. They were people of great enlightenment, and ought to lead the country 
and not take a subordinate place. They must be a light to lighten the Gentiles. 
There was a tendency today for Christians to join the Congress ranks, because they 
thought that that was the only way to survive and have a position in life. That 
should not be their attitude. If they were really convinced that the salvation of India 
depended on their becoming members of the Congress Party they should, of course, 
join it; but if any other consideration prompted them it was rather a slur on the 
community that there should be people of that kind within it. Indian Christians 
must go forward with courage and do what they thought was right for the general 
good of India as a whole. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fleury said he had come to London to try to open the way for 
emigration to Brazil of those members of the Anglo-Indian and Anglo-Burman com- 
munity who wished to leave India and Burma, where a very large percentage were 
not content with what was likely to be their future lot. He had named the scheme 
“ Mestizoism,” after the Latin American “Mestizos,” who were people of mixed 
Portuguese-Spanivsh and American-Indian blood. Many Anglo-Indians and Anglo- 
Burrnans had not yet decided on the country to which they would like to go, but a 
very large number had decided on Brazil. Having read a good deal about Brazil 
and South America generally, as well as about the British colonies, he intended to go 
to Brazil shortly to try to obtain the Brazilian Government’s acceptance of a sub- 
stantial part of the community, and to investigate the prospects of their gainful 
employment. While in England he hoped to encourage British officials to look 
favourably on the scheme, which was already making way in India and in Burma. He 
wished also to meet people in this country who could assist him in encouraging the 
plan and in influencing H.M. Government to render financial assistance for those 
who were unable to help themselves. Those few with sufficient money could, he 
hoped, pay for their own passages, and he was encouraging them by supplying them 
with information. However, he stressed that the Brazilian Government was far 
more likely to look favourably on “ Mestizoism,” and to assist where possible, if 
H.M. Government were to approach them diplomatically, than if he approached 
them as a mere individual. In recent times Brazil had agreed to accept 100,000 
European displaced personnel, for the most part Jews, and he saw no reason why 
they should not accept Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Burmans, who, in many respects, 
were more likely to prove suitable colonists. H.M. Government had recently 
announced willingness to pay for the passages of Poles in this country to any part 
of the world to which they wished to emigrate, and in the light of this the Anglo- 
Indian case seemed a feasible one. 

A few members of the Anglo-Indian community, particularly the elderly ones 
who had their roots in India, might not wish to emigrate, but most of the younger 
people wished to leave. Many were accepting the advice of Mr. Frank Anthony 
merely because they saw no sound alternative at present. Mr. Anthony had instructed 
the community to adopt an Indian outlook. But none of the community wished 
to face the fatal economic, social and cultural problems which were ahead of them, 
and which they very rightly regarded as insoluble. There seemed no doubt that the 
whole community of Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Burmans were doomed if they did 
not emigrate. If they remained in India their best plan would be to go all Indian 
(for their own safety), but there was the much better alternative of emigration. 
The community was a Christian one and for the most part Roman Catholic. 

Sir Cusack Walton said that the names of many eminent Indian Christians had 
been mentioned, but one of the greatest had not so far been referred to. He was 
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one who had had a great deal to do with the advance of Christianity in India and 
with the elevation of the Depressed Classes — Bishop Azariah of Dornakal. He 
wished that more men like Bishop Azariah would be raised up by God in India. 

On the question of Christianity being a Western religion, it was, of course, a 
world religion, but Western missionaries had done their best to take it to India, and 
had naturally handed on the best they knew of their own traditions; but the Bishop 
of Dornakal had done a great deal to Indianize Christian ceremonies and services 
for his people. He had spent a week with him, and remembered his saying that 
for the marriage service, which in the Church of England took perhaps three-quarters 
of an hour, he had arranged a service lasting for five hours so as to be more in keep- 
ing with Indian custom. 

Mr. Shoran Singha remarked that he found himself almost entirely in agreement 
with the paper, and could not understand Mr. Chinna Durai’s reference to the 
vernacular. All ambassadors to the Court of St. James’s learnt their mother tongue 
first and English afterwards. In the north, Indian Christians had laid a great deal of 
emphasis on learning the English language, and the result was that those who were 
educated in it often found it impossible to express themselves in their mother tongue, 
and that led to a real denationalization of thought and outlook. That took place 
with the second generation of Christians, but the third generation was becoming 
conscious that they were an integral part of a larger India and could no longer be 
brought up in a hot-house, cut off from the rest of the country. 

The fault lay very much with the Hindu social system, because of which they 
were ostracised. Both his grandfathers had had to give up their homes, and one was 
poisoned. The consequence was that they were drawn in upon themselves, but the 
third generation had realized that they could not cut themselves off from the rest 
of the country if they were going to pull their weight, and would have to associate 
themselves more and more with the ideals and aspirations of the people around 
them. That was what had happened. It would be a mistake for the Indian 
Christians to stand together as a community asking for special privileges and for a 
communal electorate. If Indian Christians took their stand as a community for 
political rights, there might be a reproduction of the problem which arose with the 
Muslim League. They did not want to be looked upon as a community whose 
religion and politics were mixed together. There would be far more antagonism 
against them if they stood out for certain rights on a political basis than if they 
adopted the other alternative as the lesser of two evils, and said, “We do not want 
political rights; we take our stand with the rest of the citizens of India, and trust 
to our inherent qualities.” That had been the attitude of a great many Christians 
in the north, at any rate, and he hoped that they would continue to adopt that 
outlook. It would be a tragedy if they were to group themselves for political reasons. 

He agreed with Dr. Paul that they must not look on themselves so much as a 
community, but rather as members of a Church. The Church was the unit; it was 
the fellowship of people bound together by common ideals. The Church was the 
link between the West and India. They hoped that people in this country would 
stand by them, not for any political reasons, but so that they might have the co-opera- 
tion of people who were experts in different subjects in which in India they were not 
yet proficient. With the freedom which the Christian Gospel brought to Indian 
Christians as individuals and as a community they wanted to go forward in a 
positive way to serve their people, and hoped in that work to have the co-operation 
of men and women in the West to help them to pull their weight for the uplift of 
the people of India. 

Dr. Malaiperuman, in reply, thanked the Association for the opportunity given 
to him to present the point of view of the Indian Christian community, and thanked 
Sir Frank Brown for his co-operation in that regard. He noted that Bishop Neill 
did not agree with him about Westernization. Westernization was much more 
marked in the past than it was today, but even in the diocese where Bishop Neill 
himself worked the churches were built with Gothic architecture, which was incon- 
gruous in an Indian setting. Christianity in India must be presented in a way which 
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appealed to Hindus. Christ was an Oriental; it was the “Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild, ’ that appealed to India, and it was that expression of Christianity which was 
wanted. That was what he meant by stripping Christianity of its Western garb; it 
was an Oriental religion, but the West had given it a Western coating and a Western 
theology and liturgy, so that it came to India dressed in Western garb. They wanted 
it dressed in Indian garb to appeal to the people of India. 

He agreed with Bishop Neill that the Syrian Christians were more national than 
others, being an older group, but they were conservative and did not take converts 
from any other community. He still maintained that Indian Christians in the past 
had tended to keep apart from the national life, and had not made sacrifices as a 
community in the same way as had the leaders of the Congress. Mr. Chinna Durai 
referred to the sacrifice of depending on the major communities, but personally he 
thought that Congress had given reason for confidence, and recently the Muslim 
League had done so. The Congress and the Muslim League, by each taking a 
member of the Depressed Classes into the interim Cabinet, had shown that they 
were not mere partisan groups. Congress had included an Indian Christian in the 
interim Cabinet. The statements made hy Mr. Nehru and Mr. Rajagopalacharia, in 
whom he had faith, showed that there was no need for fear. “ Trust begets trust.” 
Indian Christians must trust their own people, and should not depend on an 
external agency to safeguard their rights. He disagreed with Dr. Paul in this matter. 

The Minorities Advisory Committee, which was one of the committees in the 
Cabinet Mission scheme for the constitutional progress in India, was supposed to 
frame various regulations for the protection of minorities, and when the question was 
raised in Parliament here of whether Christians would be allowed to propagate their 
faith and build schools, etc., Mr. Henderson, the Under-Secretary, referred to that 
committee; but even before that Congress had of its own accord given the Indian 
Christians eight seats in the Constituent Assembly and had demonstrated that it 
would take me interests of the minority communities into account. 

With regard to the use of the English language, Mr. Shoran Singha had well 
replied to Mr. Chinna Durai’s contention. He agreed with Mr. Chinna Durai that 
people should not join Congress simply because it was the party in power. There 
were those who believed that the Congress stood for nationalism, and joined it on 
that account and not because it was a major political party. 

He was glad that Bishop Azariah had been mentioned. Bishop Azariah had 
built a cathedral incorporating Muslim and Hindu types of architecture, which 
would make Indian Christians feel at home in the building. In Soutli India some 
Christian churches were built like Hindu temples, and that made the Indian 
Christian villager feel much more at home in them, as, for instance, the Christu- 
Kula-Ashram at Tirupattor. 

The Chairman said that in the i,goo years for which Christianity had lasted it had 
survived many difficulties in many countries, and he did not believe that the Christians 
in India, whatever the political future of that great country might be, were going to 
cease to be Christians. He believed that they would find means of carrying on and of 
making a very considerable contribution to the future of India. 

Sir William Barton, in proposing a vote of thanks to the two speakers and to 
the Chairman, expressed appreciation of the eloquent tribute which Lady Runganadhan 
had paid to the Christian women of India for the part they had played in the war, 
and said he could wish that what they had done tor our troops was better known 
in England. The Association was very fortunate in having an Indian Christian of 
the calibre of Dr. Malaiperuman to deal with the very important question of the 
future of Indian Christians. The Indian Christian community was not infected 
with the communal virus, and for that reason and because of its advanced position 
in social, cultural and educational affairs in India, there was reason to hope that it 
would play an important part as mediator, as time went on, between the two great 
communities. 

The British Government had always observed a policy of religious tolerance, and 
there had never been any attempt to proselytize. British missionaries had played a 
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large part in the expansion of Christianity in India, and he was sure that if India left 
the Empire British people would not cease to take an interest in the progress and 
development of Christianity in India and would hope that it would be a link between 
the two countries. 

The Association was grateful to Lord Scarbrough for presiding. Lord Scar- 
brough had now become its President, and on this the first time since he took that 
office he had presided at its meeting members present would wish to extend a very 
cordial welcome to him. 


THE PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LABOUR 

By Jamnadas Mehta, ll.d. 

When Sir Frank Brown invited me to address your Association I gladly agreed. 1 
welcome this opportunity for a frank and friendly exchange of views in the open 
forum of the East India Association regarding a subject which is of vital importance 
to us, the people of India, and of equally great concern to the peace and prosperity 
of Britain, the British Commonwealth and, indeed, of the whole world. What I am 
going to say is not likely to be palatable to the British public, and my plain speak- 
ing may appear to some to be unfair, if not rude. One thing, however, I can claim : 
my observations on the Cabinet Mission scheme arc inspired not by a lack, but 
rather by an excess, of friendliness and goodwill towards the people of this country, 
although for your Governments my feelings are of a mixed character. 

The political situation in India today is exceedingly grave, and does not permit 
of a throwing of bouquets. It is essential in the interests of both countries that the 
true implications of the proposals of the Cabinet Mission and their potentiality for 
greater trouble should be known and understood in this country, and remedial 
measures be taken if bigger tragedies than those of recent weeks in Calcutta, Bombay 
and elsewhere are to be avoided. 

The great speech of the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, in heralding the visit of the 
Cabinet Mission last March, and the earnestness with which the delegation applied 
themselves to the task they had undertaken, trreated a profound impression on the 
Indian mind. It was everywhere felt that H.M. Government were sincere in their 
endeavours to find a just and lasting settlement of the problem of India’s political 
freedom. Nationalist India no longer looked towards Britain with suspicion and 
mistrust. The Indian and British peoples came immeasurably nearer to each other. 

When the statement of the Mission, dated May 16 last, was issued it received 
careful attention from all parties. The assurances given in the statement and the 
prompt move of the Viceroy for setting up an interim Government raised our hopes 
high. A sensational swing of public opinion took place — from hatred to goodwill, 
from aloofness to friendliness, and from non-co-operation . to co-operation. 

The Interim Government 

After the first flush of enthusiasm had cooled and the statement of May 16 was 
more closely studied, its limitations became more and more clear. It was realized 
that the proposals were not recommendatory, but mandatory; and the excuse given 
in paragraph 16 for making them basic and fundamental showed the scheme not 
to be an effective charter of India’s liberty but one of fresh fetters. 

The Congress accepted the long-term scheme with a good many mental reserva- 
tions and rejected the short-term scheme. The Muslim League rejected both 
schemes as a protest against the refusal of the Mission, despite the declared inten- 
tions of the Viceroy, to allow them to form an interim Government after the Con- 
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gress had rejected it. Thus, even before the Mission had left India, the scheme 
seemed to be collapsing. 

It is true elections to the Constituent Assembly took place within the scheduled 
time, and that on September 2 Pandit Nehru formed a so-called interim National 
Government, on the invitation of the Viceroy. Everyone in India, however, knows 
that Pandit Nehru’s Government is national only in the sense that it consists of 
communities on the basis of their religion, and not because its members are Indian 
citizens holding certain political or economic views. For example, Dr. John Matthai 
was at first appointed Finance Member, not because he is a brilliant economist and 
expert financier, but because of the accident of being born of Christian parents. As 
a protest against the formation of the Nehru Government, the Muslim League 
decided to launch what is called a Direct Action policy. But before that policy 
was actually launched, and even since its abandonment, there have been grave com- 
munal clashes with a series of wholesale murders and other horrors in different parts 
of the country. 

The interim Government, since being formed in September, has marked time. 
While Pandit Nehru has been making eloquent speeches about the foreign policy 
of his Government, his more immediate obligations have been receiving far less 
attention than they require. The murderer is abroad, and law and order are at a 
discount. I submit that the Pandit should postpone temporarily, at least, his 
resounding challenges to imperialists for urgent matters at home. But Pandit Nehru 
and his Congress colleagues are paralysed because they are called upon to carry 
the burden of imperialism on one shoulder and of communalism on the other. 

It is a mistake to imagine that these outbursts of violence and barbarism are 
casual or transitory. So long as the Indian problem is not attacked with courage 
and tenacity, and the methods adopted are not democratic and just, the proposals 
of the Cabinet Mission will remain an open invitation to strife and anarchy. If you 
do not call the bluff of communal intransigence your proposals will mean that com- 
munalism will be the presiding deity at every stage of constitutional change. The 
mere use of the words “ freedom ” and “ independence ” in the statement of the 
Mission is not enough. The recognition of India’s right to frame its Constitution 
will be hollow as long as what arc called “ recommendations ” are virtually dictated, 
and the Constituent Assembly is required to rotate within their orbit. You cannot 
expect freedom and democracy to grow anywhere if they are to be subject all the 
time to the veto of partisan interests. Between the will to give freedom and the 
determination to make it subject to communalism India can only move in a vicious 
circle. 


Objections to the Cabinet Plan 

The proposals of the Mission are familiar to this audience, and I need not recount 
them. I wish to analyse them from three angles : first, as a citizen of India; second, 
as an Indian nationalist; and lastly, as a worker in the Indian Trades Union move- 
ment. I desire to be satisfied that the new Constitution will secure to me and to 
my descendants the fullest rights of citizenship on terms of equality with the rest 
of my countrymen. As a nationalist, I ask that under the Constitution India should 
be a fully democratic, powerful, free State, holding its head high among other demo- 
cratic nations of the world. As a Labour worker, 1 wish to be convinced that India 
will have not only a formal political democracy, but also an economic democracy. 
Moreover, what I want for my country I would like all other nations to have. My 
freedom and my prosperity will never be real or stable if they are a menace to 
freedom and prosperity anywhere else in the world. 

Under a Constitution drafted subject to the six recommendations of the Mission 
I cannot have conditions of freedom and self-respect. The communalists can 
effectively block the democratization of that Constitution by the power of veto given 
to either of the two major communities in the Constituent Assembly provided under 
recommendation 2. It will not be possible to abolish separate electorates or com- 
munal franchise, and the present communal divisions may be perpetuated by weight- 
age. There is danger of my being reduced to a lower grade of citizenship if recom- 
mendation No. 2 is binding on the Constituent Assembly. 
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A Strong Centre Needed 

As a Nationalist, my opposition to the scheme will be even stronger. Firstly, 
because recommendation i (providing for a Centre) is a half-hearted and halting 
means of avoiding the partition of India. The arguments supporting the recom- 
mendation arc not made on the basis of the fundamental unity of my country or 
in the form of a passionate appeal to its patriotic fervour, but is a negative support 
made on grounds of expediency. It almost seems that the Mission would have 
divided my country if they could have done so; they have no objection on principle. 
Apart from this, the subjects which are to be under the control of the Union are 
only communications, defence and foreign policy. There should be ample powers 
of taxation, not merely for these three subjects (as provided for) but for other sub- 
jects also. I do not believe that the country can remain united without a common 
currency and a common customs administration at the Centre. While I want a 
very powerful and effective instrument of my country’s Government, I am only get- 
ting a second best. The proposed Union is bound to be unstable on account of the 
power given to the various sections to hold up any legislative or administrative 
measure at their will. It will be unstable also because every ten years it is open to 
revision, and because the powers with which the Provinces are invested, so far as 
residuary subjects are concerned, cannot make for strength or efficiency. There will 
be constant friction between the Provinces and the Union and between the various 
groups at the Centre itself. Such a Government cannot be strong at home or 
respected abroad. So as a Nationalist I condemn the scheme. 

I hold also that the Indian Princes, if they are to be a part of the Indian Union 
of the future, cannot be allowed to pick and choose as they will under recommenda- 
tion 4 of the Cabinet Mission, paragraph 15. The Princes cannot have it both 
ways; they cannot share in governing India and leave their own States out of the 
ambit of that Government. 

The Plan and the Trade Unions 

1 now come to the question of labour conditions under the proposed Constitu- 
tion. You may be aware that the Indian Trades Union movement is little more than 
a quarter of a century old. It can be said to have been born with the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919. The Government of India became a member of the International 
Labour Organization, and it was therefore required to include in its representation 
at the annual I.L.O. Conference a workers* delegate, as well as two Government 
delegates and one representing organized industries. The I.L.O. has rendered con- 
spicuous services to the working-classes all over the world. It has awakened a class 
consciousness among the workers, educated industrialists in their duty towards the 
workers, and also imposed a moral as well as a statutory obligation on Governments 
increasingly to improve the conditions of the working-classes. 

In the course of the last twenty-seven years the Trades Union movement in India 
has made great strides; although the Indian worker is mostly illiterate and is 
extremely poor, he has advanced year after year, and the movement today is a real 
power in the land. Much Labour legislation has been enacted, and several con- 
ventions of the I.L.O. are in force in India. Reduced hours of work, minimum 
wage, social insurances, maternity benefits, care of children, leave with pay, and 
similar privileges, are now demanded by the Trades Union movement in India, and 
some of these demands have been granted. Tested by the international standard, 
laid down by the I.L.O., the progress that we have made in our country has not 
been altogether disappointing, although much remains to be done. In the Cabinet 
Mission plan, however. Labour in India has not been able to find any concrete plans 
which might give confidence as to better conditions of employment hereafter. It 
can be said that whatever Labour needs can be accomplished through the working 
of the new Constitution which is going to give the Indian people complete con- 
trol of their Government. Hence there is no need, it is said, for Labour to secure 
any particular advantages out of the scheme until the Constitution is framed. This 
is true, but Labour must be assured that those who are charged with the business 
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of drafting that Constitution should have either pro-Labour leanings or they should 
include direct representatives of Labour. 


The Constituent Assembly 

The Cabinet Mission has taken no care to ensure such representation. The 
members of the Constituent Assembly have been elected by the Provincial legisla- 
tures which have an infinitesimal representation of the working-classes. For 
instance, the Bombay Assembly has 175 elected members, but the number of Labour 
seats is not more than six. What chance had Labour of sending any representative 
of its own to the Constituent Assembly? It is the same in the other Provinces. Of 
the total 292 members from British India it would be a miracle if a bare half a dozen 
Labour representatives were elected. The framers of the scheme seem to have given 
no serious thought to the interests of Labour when providing for the composition of 
the Constituent Assembly. What chance will these half a dozen workers have to 
make themselves heard before the solid phalanx of landlords, industrialists, national- 
ists, communalists and the members representing the Princes? Labour’s case will 
go by default when the Constitution is being hammered out in the course of the 
next year or two. The Labour United Kingdom Government seem to have com- 
pletely ignored the interests of Indian labour in making their proposals. This neglect 
has been keenly felt by the leaders of the Indian Trades Union movement, and 
Labour has expressed itself on the whole as either hostile or indifferent. 

Apart from the meagre representation which Indian Labour may secure, the 
389 members are not likely to have Labour leanings, because they are elected on 
a narrow franchise. As you are aware, barely 15 per cent, of the 290 millions 
of British India are enfranchised. It is well known that the middle classes have 
a sneaking fondness for the rich, and quite a large percentage of them is influenced 
by the power of the capitalists. Therefore when the Constituent Assembly meets 
these people will be definitely pro-capitalist. It is not merely that a very small per- 
centage of our people are enfranchised; they are further divided by communities, the 
electoral list being separate for each community. In effect, because of the com- 
munalism by which the Constituent Assembly will be infiltrated, Labour’s chance 
under this new Constitution will be virtually nil. I am aware that the maximum 
number of industrial workers in India cannot be more than 5,000,000. Bur the 
Labour awakening during the last twenty-seven years has been considerable. The 
working classes have developed the Trade Union spirit. In industrial disputes they 
have put up formidable resistance; when these disputes are referred to arbitration 
or conciliation Labour leaders are always there to put the workers’ case before the 
adjudicating body. When a failure to secure justice compels them to resort to strikes, 
they show a degree of patient suffering, sacrifice and determination which extorts 
admiration even from the worst of their enemies. Under the British regime the 
working-classes got the recognition which the Government thought necessary to 
“ save face ” in the international sphere, and no more. For the rest, the working- 
classes have had to suffer the same disabilities as any other section of the Indian com- 
munity. The political Nationalist parties showed a great deal of verbal sympathy 
for Labour, and gave promises of most generous treatment when they came in 
power. But after the General Elections early this year, and Pro\’incial Governments 
had been formed. Labour found that the sympathy was no more than lip service, and 
that the Congress and League Ministries were really under the thumb of their 
capitalist masters. In the series of strikes which have taken place the Provincial 
Governments have seemed generally on the side of the employers and to be inclined 
to discourage strikes, even when justified. In the great postal strike of July and 
the threatened strike of railways earlier the Nationalist politician was generally 
against the working-class, and tried his best, either to prevent the strike or to break 
it. The politicians have used Labour for their purposes when they were not in power, 
but having got into the seats of authority they have set their faces against the workers 
vindicating their minimum rights. 

The composition of the interim Government itself on its formation shows which 
way the wind blows. There was no Labour representative on it, properly so called, 
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while the number of capitalists was at least seven. Under capitalists I include land- 
lords, because they arc virtually of the same class — namely, the possessing class — and 
have the same mentality. For these reasons Labour must be excused if it examines 
the new scheme with a more critical eye than will Nationalists in general. 

Policy of Trade Unions 

Labour is definitely of the opinion that there can be no socialism without 
democracy, and democracy cannot survive without socialism. The position in India 
under the new Constitution will be neither democratic nor socialist because com- 
munalism runs through all the proposals made by the Cabinet Mission. When the 
whole world is gravitating towards one Federal State as a political ideal, India has 
been called upon to consider whether there shall be two political States in one country, 
and the Cabinet Mission did not give a decent burial to that ideology. Labour 
will sternly turn down so obsolete an ideology in the government of the country. 
The war has taught the great lesson that peace and safety for one and all lie in 
collaboration and not in conflict, and the United Nations is the outcome of that 
realization. 

It should not be thought that Labour has a narrow vision on political issues or 
that the programme of the Trades Union movement is limited to demands for 
increased wages, fewer hours of work or other improvements in conditions. Labour 
begins but docs not end there. They are wrong who think that Labour has no 
politics. It is, in fact, as much interested in the political Government of the 
country as other members of the public, and it cannot support any Constitution that 
will perpetuate vested class interests, encourage sectional and communal cliques, 
buttress capitalism, and strengthen the reactionary elements against social, political 
and economic progress. The inoculation of the proposed Constitution with communal 
ideology is profoundly disappointing, and Labour believes that the road to a free, 
united, democratic, progressive Indian Government does not lie in that direction. 

No Grounds for Complacency 

An impression has been created in Britain that Independence has been granted 
to India as the result of the Mission, that British promises have been fulfilled, how- 
ever late, and that all that now remains to be done is for the Indians to prepare an 
agreed Constitution which the Socialist Government will gladly implement. It was 
suggested in Parliament when the Mission returned that these proposals were unique 
in the history of the world in the scale of a nation voluntarily surrendering its domina- 
tion over another. Any opinion to the contrary coming from an Indian is resented 
as a manifestation of rank ingratitude. 

1 am sure that the bulk of the British people are lovers of freedom, and that their 
democratic outlook inclines them to be the supporters of freedom for India — indeed, 
of all countries; also that the bulk of British intelligentsia have a reasoned conviction 
that India’s claim to freedom can no longer be denied with any decency; even the 
Conservative Party now reluctantly acquiesces in the recognition of India’s right to 
freedom. 1 am loath to disturb the fond but dangerous complacency that prevails 
here in this matter. I have no doubt that the Cabinet Mission went to India with 
every intention of granting freedom to its people at an early date; but the wisdom of 
its scheme is open to grave doubt, for the reason that the scheme continues under a 
different guise the policy which has been the bane of Indian public life since the 
days of Lord Minto. The policy was constantly adhered to by no one more doggedly 
than by Mr. Leopold Amery; it has been followed by the Cabinet Mission almost to 
the letter. I have already shown that phrases do not alter facts. I submit that no one 
who is not acquainted with the background of Indian politics during the last half- 
century, or being so acquainted is prepared to ignore its lessons, can advise with any 
advantage on India’s political freedom. . 

Let me assure you that what I have said of “ the divide and rule policy” is not meant 
to be an accusation against the freedom-loving masses of this country. They simply 
did not know of the hostility of their ruling class to the growth of Indian National- 
ism. To them the issue was put as the rectification of communal inequalities and 
the protection of Muslims against an imaginary tyrianny on the part of the superior 
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numbers of the Hindus. My charge is against the bureaucracy in India and suc- 
cessive Governments in Britain, who sought in communal cleavages the means for 
the perpetuation of their continued rule in India. On this point Indian National 
opinion is unanimous. Nor do I wish to suggest for a moment that we Indians had 
no share in the creation of the evils which are causing us so much trouble today. 
We have many of the faults that flesh is heir to and as a subject race we have 
developed most, ii not all, the weaknesses peculiar to those placed under political 
domination. T. here is many a skeleton in our cupboard of which we are heartily 
ashamed, but not being in a position of power and authority our role is passive and 
our responsibility is only indirect and negative. The British as the master class in 
India cannot escape full responsibility for what happened when they were in charge 
of the affairs of the country. 

The Voting System 

I must turn from criticism to constructive suggestions, for mere negative criticism 
will take us nowhere. For the purpose of helping to overcome an exceedingly diffi- 
cult situation I make the proposals below. 

Even at this late hour H.M. Government should decide to stand against all com- 
munalism and merely sectional interests in India. The statement of the Mission in 
paragraph i6 that not until they had accepted the present position as the starting-point 
was there any hope of getting the two major communities to join in the setting-up of 
the Constitution-making machinery seems to me a most humiliating confession for a 
Government that defeated Hitlerism. It was a point of honour in 1939 for H.M. 
Government to support Poland against Nazi aggression. There was little they could 
do to implement their pledges, and yet the British people at the risk of extinction of 
their own liberty declared war to uphold Poland against Hitler. 

Ortainly the claims of Poland on Great Britain were not greater than are those of 
India, because for nearly 200 years Britain has claimed responsibility for protecting and 
defending India. It therefore does not lie in the mouth of a British Government to 
say that “ much as we deplore communalism Indians should fight out the issue 
between themselves.” India is not a clean slate for Britain to write upon, particularly 
when the policy of communalism entered upon in 1906 has reached its apotheosis in 
1946. It is impossible for Britain to run away when the results of that policy are 
accumulating in the terrible disorders now afflicting large parts of India. It looks 
very disinterested to say that it is the duty of the Indians to frame a Constitution and 
that the British Government is not going to impose its own will upon them. For 
forty years you have created dissensions and disunity, and now when you can no 
longer feel equal to meet the difficulties so raised you run away and take up an 
attitude of disinterestedness. It is a clear duty for the British to straighten out the 
tangle thus created. 

It is not impossible if an honest and firm effort is made to restore normal condi- 
tions within ten or fifteen years. It is quite feasible to make a start in eliminating 
communalism, first of all by reducing the number of elected members through the 
communal rcgi.stcr at the next election. At a subsequent election the communal 
register may be completely given up, but scats may be reserved for the Muslims or 
any other community who desire to have a separate register. Thereafter under no 
pretence or excuse should any seat be reserved. Proportional representation by a 
single transferable vote on a common register may be introduced. This ought to be 
granted in the Constitution, and, instead of making a recommendation which will 
intensify communalism, this is the honest course to adopt. In fact, that was the 
original intention when communal electorates were started. The British are the 
toughest race in the world, and if once they make up their mi ml their efforts become 
irresistible. But if the British Government take no such action they must be pre- 
pared in the course of time to be severely blamed for leaving India to the wolves of 
communalism. 

The Union and the Provinces 

The recommendations made in paragraph 15 are reactionary, and the following 
should be substituted : 
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1. There should be a Union of India embracing both British India and the States, 
which should deal with the following subjects : Defence, foreign policy, communica- 
tions, currency, customs, income-tax and central excise, and should have the necessary 
powers of taxation in order to meet its financial needs. 

2. The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature consisting of British 
Indian and States representatives. 

3. All subjects other than Union subjects should vest in the Provinces, the residuary 
powers remaining with the Centre. 

4. The States may retain such subjects as may be agreed between the Union and 
the Chamber of Princes as a result of the discussions between the ncjgotiating com- 
mittee and the Constituent Assembly. 

5. With the concurrence of the Union, Provinces shall be entitled to form groups 
with executives and legislatures, such groups to determine the Provincial subjects to 
be taken over jointly for the whole group. 

I have been brutally frank, not with a view to offend you, but in order to awaken 
your noblest instincts in carrying out the great task which has devolved upon you to 
promote a lasting settlement in India based upon democracy and freedom. I have 
come from India not to indulge in bitterness, but to tell you in the most friendly 
manner that the problem of India’s freedom is not going to be solved by the proposals 
of the Cabinet Mission. It will require greater courage and more hard work. When 
these are forthcoming India and Britain will in their own interest work together for 
the permanent peace and happiness, not of themselves alone but of the whole world. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the Association held at the Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W. i, on 
Wednesday, November 6, 1946, at 2.30 p.m., Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, ll.d., read the 
foregoing paper on “ The Proposed New Constitution for India, with special reference 
'to Labour.” 

Brigadier A. R. W. Low, m.p., was in the chair, and, in opening the meeting, said 
that Mr. Mehta was in England on an unofficial visit and was shortly going back to 
India via America. The Association was fortunate in having him to give the Labour 
point of view on the new Constitution for India, for Mr. Mehta was particularly com- 
petent to speak on the subject. He was until last year High Commissioner for India 
in Burma, and to take up that appointment he had had to relinquish his trade union 
and labour activities. Prior to going to Burma, he was a member of the Legislative 
Assembly in Bombay, and he had been a member of the National Defence Council. 
He now intended to go back to Indian politics. For fifteen years he was president of 
the Indian Railwaymen’s Federation, and from 1941 until he went to Rangoon he was 
president of the Indian Federation of Labour. He had also been an Indian delegate to 
the International Labour Office. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta then read his paper. 

The Chairman said it had been very refreshing to listen to such a frank exposition 
of his case by one who openly said that he desired the greatest co-operation between 
Great Britain and India, and who would like to see India come into the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations as a free and equal partner. 

Mr. Mehta had based his arguments on the well-known charge that Britain’s policy 
in India had been one of ” divide and rule.” There were many who would agree 
with Mr. Mehta in that charge; he was not one of them. It was a curious reflection 
that during the years since the Indian Empire was founded and had created a much 
greater degree of law and order than had existed heretofore, communal differences 
should have grown greater. If one looked back over the past three or four months at 
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the terrible effect upon India when it seemed Mr. Jinnah and his party would stay out 
of the Interim Government, one had to cast doubt on the belief that a more happy, 
democratic and peaceful India would have been obtained had the principle of com- 
munal electorates been departed from. It was no good in 1946 basing one’s political 
judgments on the belief that a mistake had been committed in 1906. One might try 
to put a mistake right, but seldom in the history of politics was it right to go back- 
wards. The problem was not the same as in 1906. Tnere was today a definite fission 
between the communities, and there would be disaster if Mr. Mehta’s suggestions 
were carried out in the letter. 

Then Mr. Mehta attacked the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. His first charge was 
that the proposals in paragraph 15 became mandatory. They became mandatory not 
because they were the proposals of the Cabinet Mission but because they were 
accepted. Obviously when two parties accepted something, that became mandatory 
on both of them. People in Britain would be as horrified as the people of India if 
they thought that the mere publication of that paper made it wholly mandatory. Next 
Mr. Mehta said the Cabinet Mission stated no objection in principle to Pakistan. This 
charge was hardly justified by the paragraphs leading up to paragraph 12. 

Mr. Mehta attacked the Mission for not securing representation for Labour. But 
the Cabinet Mission were not concerned in the internal balance of Labour, Communist 
or Liberal. They were concerned with seeing that the Constitution-making body 
represented the whole people. They expressly said so in paragraph 18. If levelled at 
a Conservative Government Mr. Mehta’s criticism might have “gone down ” well, 
but one could not expect a charge upon a Labour Government that it had forgotten 
the importance of Labour representation to receive much acceptance. 

He noted what Mr. Mehta said of the growth of the trade union movement in 
India. Great changes were taking place in each country, and trade unions should 
realize that as they got greater power they should have greater feelings of responsi- 
bility. Mr. Mehta was right in stressing the importance of the relationship between 
trade unions and the Government; their relationship to the executive was one of the 
things which the new Constitution must cater for. He noted that in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly, of which Mr. Mehta had been a member, there had recently 
been passed, in Mr. Mehta’s absence, a “closed shop ” Bill, and he would like to hear 
his comments on this. 

Mr. H. S. L. Polar said one of the most valuable services which the East India 
Association could render was the provision of an open platform to enable Indians and 
friends of India to speak frankly from their own point of view. People in Britain 
wanted to know, and when they heard other people’s points of view, even if they did 
not entirely agree, if the speaker was sincere he would get a friendly and sympathetic 
hearing. 

All his active life, continued Mr. Polak, he had been greatly concerned with 
India’s freedom, and for quite a long time he had held the view that the 1906 decision 
was intended as a matter of policy to divide public opinion in India. He was con- 
vinced today that that interpretation was wrong. He could not imagine that Lord 
Morley, a great Liberal, could lend himself to a campaign ^f that kind, nor did ht 
think such shrewd persons as the late Syed Ameer Ali or His Highness the Aga Khan 
would have lent themselves to an activity of this kind. He knew the two latter 
gentlemen, and they were as patriotic as any Indians of their time. 

Personally, he regretted the establishment of communal electorates, but it was wise, 
not so much to go back to what happened in 1906, as to deal with the facts as they 
were today. He would like to accept Mr. Mehta’s suggestion to put communal elec- 
torates on one side, but, unfortunately, at the same time that Mr. Mehta was putting 
forward these proposals there was another distinguished Indian in London, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, who had come to ask for just another of these communal electorates for 
the “depressed classes.” In the circumstances, what was the British public to do? 
The party leaders in India should get together with a view to finding a formula for 
altering the Constitution later, so recognizing that the Constitution should be made 
as elastic as possible in order that it might be altered as public opinion became edu- 
cated. Here Labour could show the way. Trade unions embraced all religions and 
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all opinions among their members. The real differences were surely the horizontal 
ones — economic, social and so on — and the vertical ones of race and religion. 

Mr. Khatau Valabhdas spoke, as he said, “ as the man in the street” in India and 
not as a politician. He quite understood that something done in 1906, which proved a 
mistake, might have been actuated by the best motives. But he did not think that 
any time was the wrong time to try to alter what had been done wrongly. Today 
there was an impression that no agreement could be secured between the Indian com- 
munities without endangering the solidarity of the country. He felt it was not their 
fault, however, and now it required a bold effort to get an understanding; but if com- 
munalism were continued strife would go on and responsibility for what happened, 
even if it happened under an Indian Government, could not be shifted from the 
British. 

Mr. T. Shaikh said he spoke as the representative of the Radical Democratic Party 
and of the Indian Federation of Labour. At one time Mr. Mehta had been associated 
with the Indian Federation of Labour, which stood for a really democratic India. It 
seemed that Mr. Mehta, in his paper, had not raised the fundamental issues of Indian 
freedom. I’he only part of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals which Mr. Mehta wished 
to eliminate were those contained in paragraph 15. The rest of the suggestions Mr, 
Mehta formulated did not alter the fundamental nature of these proposals. I’he 
Radical Democratic Party of India looked at the Indian problem from a different 
angle. They said that India must be independent of foreign domination; that Indian 
freedom connoted acceptance of certain economic and political principles on which 
freedom could be based. In 1944 the Indian Federation of Labour published a 
“ People’s Plan ” for the Economic Development of India. This document was not a 
criticism of the Bombay Plan issued by the Indian industrialists. For, long before the 
publication of the Bombay Plan, the Indian Federation of Labour, having clearly 
visualized the nature of the problems with which post-war India would be faced, had 
set up a Post-War Reconstruction Committee to prepare such a plan. It stated that 
an economic system which bred poverty and misery could not be helpful to the people 
of India, and therefore post-war reconstruction must be based on the accepted demo- 
cratic axiom— namely, the greatest good for the greatest number. It also clearly stated 
that in order to carry through progressive economic development of India, India 
needed a dcnKJcratic State founded on the fundamental principle of the Constitution 
that sovereignty belonged to the people. 

The Cabinet Mission’s proposals were made within the compass of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935; the Interim Government was brought into existence within 
the framework of this Act. As things stood at the moment 99 per cent, of India’s 
population had no right to vote for the Central Legislative Assembly, and 87 per cent, 
had not the right to vote for the Provincial Legislative Assemblies. In view of these 
facts the Cabinet proposals could only bring into existence a Government of vested 
interests. 

However, he believed that the Labour Cmvernment were sincere in wishing to see 
India independent. Out of the last world war India emerged a great creditor of 
England, and the economic relation between the two countries having been altered all 
talk of “ imperialism ” had no basis in fact. As a matter of fact the Labour Govern- 
ment regarded India as an economic liability. They were not transferring power 
because of their belief in certain principles, but because they must. Their proposals 
might mean independence of India from Britain, but he believed the Labour Govern- 
ment had not properly discharged their duty to the people of India, if considered in 
the light of provisions made in the United Nations Charter, which laid down that all 
the peoples of the world must be granted their fundamental human rights. Was the 
right to vote not a fundamental right? It was generally argued in this country that 
in India the common man was not in a position to vote properly because he could 
not read and write. But experience gained in actual work amongst the common 
people of India showed that the masses, in spite of their illiteracy, wxre able to choose 
their representatives, and able to differentiate between good and evil, if they were only 
given the chance to do so. It was indeed erroneous to suppose that the Constitution- 
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making body, otherwise misnamed as a Constituent Assembly, would represent the 
will of the whole people of India, because the Assembly would not be elected by the 
Indian people but by a fractional minority which was enfranchised on the basis of 
property qualifications. Even education in India could be acquired by the fortunate 
few having such qualification. 

Looking from the standpoint of the common interests of the peoples of India and 
Britain, the approach made by the Labour Government towards the constitutional 
problem of India was a mistaken one. In the view of the Radical Democratic Party 
of India, the Labour Government was in a position to help the Indian people travel 
on the road to genuine democratic freedom. For no democrat worth his name could 
ever disagree with the rudimentary fact that no rule of law could be established unless 
it had the consent of the people on whom the law would be operating. The irony of 
fact was that the Constituent Assembly, as planned, not representing the great majority 
of the Indian people, would impose on them the laws of the Constitution which it 
might frame. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, replying to the discussion, said that all that Mr. Shaikh had 
said was a paraphrase of his paper; only nothing, according to Mr. Shaikh, was right 
unless it came through the Radical Democratic Party. When Mr. Shaikh said, how- 
ever, that he had attacked only the recommendations ” in paragraph 15 of the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals and not those in other parts, he was wrong. 1 he 
“ recommendations ” were in paragraph 15 alone and not in the other sections. 

The Chairman had said that the recommendations became mandatory when they 
were accepted. There could be no question of acceptance or rejection before they were 
issued by the Cabinet Mission; they were mandatory as published, and even before 
they were considered, by the Congress Party or the Muslims; indeed, on the day of 
their publication Sir Stafford Cripps at his press conference had been careful to state 
that the Constituent Assembly must work on the basis of these recommendations, 
which were therefore mandatory. He challenged anyone to read paragraphs 15 and 
16 and say whether they were not mandatory. The “recommendations” could not 
but lead to trouble. 

Then the Chairman had said one could not, in 1946, mend a mistake made in 1906, 
but he would remind him that the Labour Government had this year repealed the 
Trades Disputes Act, which they thought was a mistake made years before. The 
fact of the matter was that the rise of the Congress organization, the fear of British 
Imperialism at its success, the intrusion of communalism and the spread of riols- 
all these ran parallel. These facts had been virtually stated in their dispatches by the 
Government of India and the then Secretary of State in their reports to the Round 
Table Conference. Mr. Polak believed that Lord Morley would never have lent him- 
self to a policy of encouraging communalism; that was just what Lord Morley had 
done after an initial objection. He told Lord Minto : “You have started the Muslim 
hare; you have sown dragon’s teeth.” He did his best to dissuade Lord Minto but 
eventually yielded. The responsibility for the growth of communalism could not be 
shifted from Britain to India. As an Indian he would say : “ The baby is yours. 
Don’t ask me to hold it!” Good motives were not enough. It was not motives, but 
results, which were important. 

He (the speaker) had supported the war through six years of opposition in his 
country, and therefore he had a doubly legitimate right to tell Britain that she was 
going wrong, that she had invited anarchy and was getting it in India, and if she 
persisted in her policy there would be more anarchy. He assured the meeting that 
he was a firm friend of Britain — i.e., British democratic masses. He spoke so strongly 
because he wanted to see India remain in the British Commonwealth of Nations as a 
free and equal partner. The Commonwealth, when based on freedom and equality 
of all its members, could be a substantial step in the direction of a world common- 
wealth. 

Sir Walter Willson, moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Mehta, said it was a pleasure 
to hear his old friend and contemporary in the Indian Legislative Assembly still so 
young and vigorous. He regarded him as a typical specimen of the “ Changeless 
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East ” in continuing the habit of criticizing the alleged mistakes of Great Britain in 
the past rather than accepting the present position as regards the new Government of 
India, and basing proposals upon it for the future development of what he desired for 
his country. 

He wished to couple with his vote of thanks to Mr. Mehta one to Brigadier Low 
for the able way in which he had occupied the chair, and contributed to the debate. 


INDIA’S CONSTITUTIONAL TASK 

By H. V. Hodson 
(L ate Reforms Coihmissioner of India) 

When I prepared this address two or three weeks ago I began my draft on ah opti- 
mistic note, for it seemed that, in spite of the difficulties in which political India was 
involved and in spite of the terrible communal bloodshed, the major parties in India 
were now committed to achievement of Indian independence by legal and constitu- 
tional means. That appeared to me as the true measure of success of the Cabinet 
Mission; and, despite the bad news of the past few days, I am not sure that it does 
not still hold good. It applies to the Congress, in contradiction to its revolutionary 
attitude of 1942; and even the Muslim League has not yet lived up to the equally 
revolutionary policy which it ostensibly adopted last August. Revolution and civil 
war, or legal constitutional change : that is the supreme question in India today. I 
do not say peaceful change, for I fear that there will be disorder and bloodshed even 
under the shelter of constitutional continuity. If revolution is the answer, then all 
that I may say this afternoon is so much hot air. I can only assume — and I do so with 
genuine hope that I am right— that somehow the legal constitution-changing process 
will be carried through. 

In that event it will not be misplaced if I begin with a few words about the con- 
stitutional position of the interim Government. Even if the Constituent Assembly 
meets on the due date, and if it suffers no major breakdown, it is bound to take a 
long time to complete the task : the best part of two years, I should say, on the basis 
of the mere mechanics of the job, not counting any delays due to the inevitable 
political and communal difficulties and deadlocks. A parallel with the treaty resettle- 
ment of Europe is not altogether inexact in respect of the magnitude of the task. So 
the Interim Government, whether Party Government or Coalition, will be with us for 
some time. I do not believe it will be possible to carry through the Constituent 
Assembly without a GovernmeAt of India drawing support from at least a majority 
of politically conscious Indians. 

India is governed at the Centre, as everyone knows, virtually under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitution of 1919, the federal part of the Act of 1935 having failed to 
be applied. If we could have got a really representative Federal Government under 
the Act of 1935 the course of India’s political development might have been much 
smoother. India might have assumed national status, as did the Dominions, by the 
gradual growth of constitutional custom, though statutory change would eventually 
have been necessary to overcome the obstacle of dyarchy — that is to say, the statutory 
division of powers between the ministers on the one hand and the Governor or 
Governor-General on the other, which the Act of 1935 transferred from the Provinces 
to the projected Federal Centre. But, for the purposes of a transitional Government, 
pending the creation of an entirely new constitutional structure, the 1921 Constitution 
has advantages over the federal plan of 1935. 

The chief advantage is that there is no dyarchy. No exclusive field of powers in 
the Government of British India is reserved to the Viceroy. The authority of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council extends broadly over the whole range of powers 
exercised by the Central Legislature. The Viceroy’s own responsibilities are quali- 
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tative rather than sectional. They are in form no different in regard to defence or 
foreign affairs than in regard to, say, railways or ancient monuments. 

Joint Responsibility 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, the chief representative of the Muslim League in the 
present Cabinet, in a recent statement to the Press denied that the Government of 
India today had any joint responsibility; it was, he said, a collection of individual 
members under the chairmanship of the Governor-General. Mr. Jinnah has expressed 
the same view within the last few days. In the political sense that interpretation is 
correct. There has been hitherto no clear tradition of Cabinet responsibility, although 
its beginnings were apparent when two members of Council resigned on the occasion 
of Mr. Gandhi’s fast in prison, because they shirked their share of responsibility for 
what might happen in consequence of a policy for which the Viceroy himself was 
primarily answerable. In the formal sense the Muslim League thesis is incorrect. 
The Act lays down in terms that decisions of the Governor-Ckncral’s Executive 
Council are taken by majority vote, and become corporate decisions of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Position of the Governor-General 

Apart from his casting vote in the event of an equal division, the Governor- 
General may over-ride the majority of his Council whenever any measure is pro- 
posed whereby in his judgment the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India, 
or of any part of British India, arc or may be essentially affected; though even in 
such an event the majority have the equivalent of a right of appeal to the Secretary 
of State. This is, strictly speaking, no more than a limited right of veto; for it carries 
no right of independent initiative. There are also certain provisions of the main 
part of the Act which give the Governor-General specific functions to discharge in 
his discretion. 

It should be noted that the Viceroy’s “ special responsibilities ” under section 12 of 
the 1935 Act, corresponding to the 'special responsibilities of provincial governors, 
are not in force, as they appear in the Federal part of the Act. Certainly he has 
implicit responsibilities as well as those explicitly defined by the Act. But his practical 
opportunities of intervening are obviously limited by his awareness of all that goes 
on beneath the main issues that come before his Council, and by the administrative 
mechanism of interference at his command; and equally obviously that limitation is 
going to be much narrower henceforward than in the past; for I assume that his 
sole access to departmental affairs is now through the Members of Council, and no 
longer through secretaries as well. As for the strict legal position, the Act deliberately 
provides, not only that the actions of the Governor-General in his individual judgment 
— which would apply to his special responsibilities if they were in force — cannot be 
challenged in the courts by reference either to his special responsibilities or his instru 
ments of instructions or to any other part of the Act, but also that his actions or 
those of the Govcrnor-General-in-Council cannot be challenged on the grounds that 
they are not in accordance with the general control and direction of the Secretary of 
State, which he still exercises under the transitional provisions. Hence there is no 
statutory bar to a very light interpretation of the Governor-General’s duties in this 
sphere. It is a matter of politics and diplomacy rather than law. The Governor- 
General is bound to perform his duties according to his conscience, but his conscience 
cannot be legally impugned, and its dictates are bound to be affected by the policy 
approved by the Imperial Parliament of maximum de facto autonomy for the Interim 
Government. For he is responsible in these matters to the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of State in turn to Parliament, and if challenged in the Lords or Commons 
on the Viceroy’s duties under the Act the Secretary of State would presumably refer 
to that policy as a deliberate parliamentary decision having certain inevitable con- 
sequences. 

At the same time it is worth noting that the present Government of India is not 
a Federal Government and has no direct constitutional authority in relation to 
the Provinces in their own sphere, such authority having to be exercised by the 
Governor-General himself; nor has it any authority in respect of the Indian States. 
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Even, therefore, if the Governor-General yields to the utmost to his Council in 
matters within their jurisdiction, he retains in this transitional period a very vital 
position in the whole structure of (Government. It is a position, moreover, which 
cannot be fulfilled merely by reference to Acts of Parliament or instruments of 
instructions. It requires constant vigilance and tact and human understanding. 

The Constituent Assembly 

The same qualities, combined with a very high degree ol perseverance, will he 
needed to guide the CGonstituent Assembly in its gigantic task of framing a new 
constitutional system, which may involve as many as fifteen separate Constitutions 
if the ProN'inccs elect to form constitutional groups. It is true that the conduct and 
fortunes of the Constituent Assembly rest in Indian hands — a point of principle which 
I hope will not be forgotten in deciding policy after December 9. The Governor- 
( General has no part in the Assembly. But in practice who can doubt that his advice 
and aid, backed by all the wisdom and expert knowledge that the experience of the 
British Commonwealth can afford, will be constantly needed, at the request of the 
Indian leaders, if the innumerable obstacles to the success of the Constituent Assembly 
are to be overcome? 

The whole problem is so complex, raising as it does almost every conceivable 
political, economic and constitutional issue that I have time only to mention a few 
of its facets which seem to me specially important. 

First is the nature of the proposed Union itself. The C'abinct Mission’s statement 
of May j 6 was accepted both by the Congress and by the Muslim League, and there- 
fore will furnish the starting-point for discussion in the Constituent Assembly, if it 
meets, or if it does not then for any future political negotiations. The Assembly can 
deviate from the May 16 proposals only by the assent of majorities of both the two 
major communities voting separately. The statement laid down that there should 
he a union embracing b()th British India and the States, concerned only with foreign 
affairs, defence and communications, together with the necessary financial powers, all 
other subjects, including residuary powers, to be the concern of the Provinces or 
groups of Provinces. 

Residuary Powers 

Personally I attach relatively little importance to the leaving of residuary powers 
to the Provinces. The importance of the residuary powers in any Federal Constitu- 
tion depends upon the way in which the specifically allocated powers are defined. 
As between the United States and Canada, for example, where the residuary powers 
are vested respectively in the Constituent States and the Dominion, this fact 'has 
been only one influence on the practical authority of federation and units, more 
important being the judicial interpretation of the specific terms of the two Constitu- 
tions, combined with the general trend of public affairs, which in turn has affected 
the balance of judicial decision. The critical fact is that modern government, with 
its expanding preoccupations in the social and economic fields, has shown a con- 
stant need for and trend towards a greater centralization of powers, if only in order 
to enable the country to take its due part in necessary international regulation of 
trade, industrial conditions, communications and so on. 

India, by reason of her communal difficulties, is attempting to reverse this 
trend. The brief list of union powers is remarkable for what it omits. It omits 
currency and banking, customs and trade; indeed, the whole range of economic 
matters, except communications, which viewed in that context must surely be 
interpreted to mean only long-distance and international communications, and 
exclude local roads and so forth, which would have to be administered by the 
Provinces or local authorities. Such a federation in the modern world and par- 
ticularly in India, where those matters have always been subject to central authority 
widiin the period of British rule — is an extraordinary conception. If it is com- 
pleted and can work in practice it will mean that in all economic matters, such as 
those dealt with by the Bretton Woods organization or by the proposed advisory 
authority on international trade or by the Social and Economic Council of the United 
Nations, India cannot be represented as a union, but must seek separate renre- 
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sentation on behalf of the constituent units, whether Provinces or groups, which 
are concerned with these matters. It will also mean that instead of one treaty, 
so-called, between Britain and India covering matters arising from the transfer of 
power, a dozen treaties will be necessary. That is one reason why I make no 
further reference to this treaty problem, which is distinct from the constitutional 
issue though closely linked with it. 

Finances of the Union 

The Union, it is true, is to have the powers necessary to raise the finances to pav 
for conduct of foreign affairs, defence and communications, and several competent 
observers have assumed that this must imply a control over customs as a necessary 
source of adequate finance, more especially for defence purposes. But I feel confi- 
dent that the Muslim League will concede nothing further to whittle away what it 
regards as the essential power of the provincial groups, which are the residue of the 
Pakistan ideal, to control their own economic life and development. Nor, if I were 
Finance Minister in an Indian Union Government, would I be satisfied with 
customs as the principal source of revenue to pay for defence. (Communications 
can be taken as more than self-supporting in actual Indian conditions.) Customs 
revenue is inelastic and in Indian conditions shows a tendency to decline. So far 
from being readily expansible in time of emergency, that is when it is most vulner- 
able. Even some form of poll tax or its virtual equivalent in the salt tax would be 
preferable; but personally 1 feel confident that the Indian Union will have to possess 
some powers of taxation of income, as being essential to the maintenance of its 
necessary powers in defence and foreign affairs. Income-tax, however, unless it is 
very high, has comparatively little erfect on general economic policy and trends; 
the possession of this power need not therefore be regarded as seriously qualifying 
the economic independence of the Provinces or groups. 

The States and the Union 

The proposed entry of the States into the Union reinforces the need for the latter 
to possess powers of uniform taxation of incomes, including company profits, 
throughout India. But this question of financial integration with the States, im- 
portant as it is, is far from being the most difficult in the assimilation of the States 
into the Union system, which is the next aspect to which 1 wish to refer. 

The document of May 16 is deliberately vague about the participation of the 
States in the Union and in the Constituent Assembly, although it makes the very 
clear assumption that the States will all come into the Union in some way or other. 
It also declares in terms that the old relationship between the Rulers of States and 
the British Crown will no longer be possible, and that paramountcy can neither be 
retained by the British Crown nor transferred to the new Government. This 
means, in effect, that with the setting up of the Union the old treaties and engage- 
ments between the Crown and the States must lapse, and implies the British 
Government’s view that no other future for the States is possible than to substitute 
an organic relationship with British India in the Indian Union. 

Without seeking to pronounce on whether this policy is just and wise, I do 
hold emphatically that it has always been implicit in the promise of independence 
to British India. The so-called treaties with the States are not treaties in the 
strict sense of international law. They are domestic political arrangements under 
the British Crown. They must therefore be subject to change like other political 
arrangements to accord with changing circumstances, and in the present stage of 
development in India they are on a footing with the British Government’s pledges 
to minorities in India. That is far from meaning that cither the treaties with the 
Princes or the pledges to minorities are worthless. Taken in conjunction with the 
promise of full self-government to India — and I would remind you that this promise 
was expressed both in the Montague Declaration and in the early mention of 
Dominion Status as applying to India, not merely to British India — those pledges 
must be interpreted as meaning that His Majesty’s Government will do everything in 
their power to see that the Constitution through which self-government is exercised is 
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fair to minorities and gives them a reasonable chance of self-defence. I say self- 
defence because any subsequent intervention on behalf of minorities would be quite 
inconsistent with self-government and indeed quite impracticable in the new circum- 
stances. The same applies to the Indian States. Some different conclusion might 
perhaps be possible if the States were geographically separate from British India, with 
their own access to the outside world, and therefore their own means of independent 
relationship with the United Kingdom and other Powers in the British Common- 
wealth and beyond. Since, in fact, only a few of the States have sea-boards of their 
own, this is not the case, and it is as true of the States as it is of the minorities that 
the obligations of His Majesty’s Government towards them can be discharged, com- 
patibly with independence or Dominion Status for India, only through our ensuring 
that tne States are properly and adequately represented in the Constituent Assembly, 
and get a fair deal in the new constitutional structure. 

Powers not Ceded 

All that the document of May i6 says about the actual position of the States in 
the Union is that they will retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded 
to the Union. The assured Union powers and subjects are only foreign affairs, 
defence, communications and the necessary financial powers to go with them. These 
the States must cede — no great sacrifice for them, if communications are defined as 
I have suggested, because they have never operated in these fields, except for nominal 
measures of external defence in the larger States and certain rights and functions 
in the communications field. They will, however, now have to pay, through the 
Union budget, for the defence and foreign policy mechanism. It is not, of course, 
the case that they paid nothing for these in the past; for all States contributed to 
the revenues of India through the customs tariff on imported goods, subject to 
special terms in some cases, and also in some measure through other sources of revenue 
such as railway profits. But the States will now presumably be subject to direct 
taxation from the Centre, and this will imply some administrative intervention. 

As for those powers and functions which they do not cede to the Union, how 
many States are capable of exercising them.'^ If import and export duties are not 
unionized, then the States will obviously have to form customs unions with neigh- 
bouring Provinces or groups of Provinces. Many of the other powers which will 
fall to the Provinces of British India can be exercised only by the largest States. 
Hence all but these largest States will be obliged by sheer force of circumstance, 
cither to form administrative unions with neighbouring States, or to federate or 
merge in some fashion with neighbouring Provinces. For many of them the latter 
will be the only possibility. It is thus plain that, if the smaller States are to retain 
their separate entity and jurisdiction at all, the Provinces themselves — or groups of 
provinces — will become federations of States and British India like the main Union. 
This is another vast complexity to be somehow overcome by the Constituent 
Assembly and its associated bodies. 

It has long been argued both in India and in this country that a federation of 
democracies and monarchical States is an attempt to mix oil and water, and that 
only if the States’ Rulers hand over their powers to representative institutions can 
federation possibly work in India. From a constitutional point of view I do not 
agree, although from a political point of view I feel it to be quite inevitable that 
the States, left to their own devices and surrounded by British India, will submit to 
gradual limitation of monarchical powers. The mixture is not constitutionally im- 
possible because no greater formal objection exists, that I can see, to the presence 
in the Legislature or even Executive of a Union or a Province of elected and princely 
representatives than to the presence today in the Indian Central Legislatures or in 
certain Colonial Legislatures of nominated or official as well as elected members. I 
sincerely trust that doctrinaire objections by Congress politicians and others will 
not cause the question of States’ participation to break down on this point. For it 
is clear, not only that the States with tiheir long tradition have much to commend 
them as an example in the peculiar conditions in India, but also that the full and 
immediate democratization of the States would arouse immense communal friction, 
and thus add intolerably to the colossal burden of internal dissension which India 
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shoulders at a time when her constitutional and political needs require all her 
attention and the greatest possible measure of unity. 

The Minorities 

I spoke of the participation of the States in the Executive Government of the 
Union and the possible lesser federations. Under a system of Party Government, 
representative of a majority, they face the prospect, like other minorities, of being 
perhaps permanently excluded from executive authority. Neither they nor the other 
minorities are likely to tolerate this. The experience of provincial autonomy, with 
its success in some directions and its dire results in communal jxilitics, has proved 
one thing above all, that the British system of Party Government is unsuited to 
Indian conditions. The Swiss system of what might Ix' described as Committee 
Government — that is to say, the election of executive councillors by proportionate 
representation by the I-,egislature — ^has often been proposed, and it seems in many 
ways ideally adapted to India’s peculiar difficulties. It must, of course, be associated 
with the system of separate electorates. 

On this point there will be a great struggle on the issue of the scheduled castes. 
Their non-Congress leaders now regard the Poona Pact as a sell-out, with reason, 
although it was some of them that did the selling. Congress was obviously getting 
a dominating hold over the scheduled caste vote by means of the indirect electoral 
system, and under the political conditions of India I would have expected this hold 
to become further and further consolidated, because Indian political eyes tend to be 
raised always to the top of the tree, and the politically conscious among the scheduled 
castes would see that to reach the top, or to wield cfiectivc power through representa- 
tives at the top, it was wise, if not necessary, to play in with the Congress Party. The 
inclusion of a non-Congress scheduled caste man as one of the Muslim League 
nominees for the present Interim Government has therefore much more than a tactical 
significance. It reopens the opportunity of gaining executive power up a different 
ladder from that of the Congress, and in its repercussions it may have a very profound 
result upon the events in the Constituent Assembly. 

An Intricate Task 

That, however, is by the way. My final point is that the Swiss system of a pro- 
portionately representative executive is of very great value in another way beside 
that of helping to solve the communal problem. I have said enough to show how 
complex and intricate must be the constitutional structure in India to cope with the 
multifarious apportionment of powers between Provinces, States or leagues of States, 
provincial groups and the Union itself. To attempt to solve this problem along 
tracfitional federal lines of division of powers seems to me a superhuman task. But 
if Executive Government is on committee lines, much simpler and smoother solutions 
of some of the difficulties present themselves. Let us suppose, for example, that 
there are certain minor powers which it is agreed by the British Indian Provinces to 
centralize under Union authority, but which some or all the major States wish to 
retain for themselves. It would be perfectly possible to have for those purposes a 
sub-committee of the main Executive Government which excluded representatives of 
the States. The converse is also possible — namely, a sub-committee with wider 
range of membership than the main Union. The supreme Union Executive must have 
general authority and sub-committees must report to it, but I believe that proposals 
on those lines would be both acceptable and workable in the light of the invaluable 
experience which has been built up in this country, especially during the war, with 
Cabinet committees of all kinds, with official committees beneath them. The latest 
Defence White Paper gave a clear example of the manner in which this particular 
method can be used to solve problems which previously seemed intractable. In 
India’s case, with the extraordinary difficulty of forming a Union at all, in view of 
Muslim hostility to a Central Government, the idea might be pressed even further, 
so that major subjects like customs or railways were handled by independent organs 
of Government, having relation to the supreme Union executive only in so far as 
they threw up matters of major policy which could not be settled at that level and 
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which required a political compromise. This is one of the main fields in which 
British experience in modern government, of which far too little has been written 
by constitutional and political experts for public study, has much to lend to India in 
the difficult years that lie ahead. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held on Monday, November 25, 1946, at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, when Mr. H. V. Hodson (late Commissioner of Reforms, 
India) read the foregoing paper entitled “ India’s Constitutional Task.” The Right 
Hon. Viscount Bennett, k.c., ll.d., presided. 

The Chairman said that the lecturer had a wide and intimate knowledge of what 
he was to discuss. No one would deny that this was a very critical time in the history 
of the Empire, perhaps as critical as any through which it had passed. After a great 
and successful war we had to meet a situation with which we had never been con- 
fronted — namely, that of a debtor nation — and this had brought many difficulties, 
which, in the course of time, should be overcome. The situation in India was one 
of great difficulty; this was therefore a time for moderation of speech lest the position 
of those who were seeking a solution was embarrassed or prejudiced in any way. The 
lecturer’s wide experience as an author, as a Commissioner in India, entitled him to 
speak with great discrimination, and he would provide plenty to think about with 
respect to the problems with which he was to deal. 

After the reading of the paper. 

Sir Frederick James said that the lecture was an accurate analysis of the constitu- 
tional problems lacing India. I’hcre was, however, one question in his own mind, 
which Mr. Hodson touched upon at the beginning of his observations, which was 
predominant above every other consideration, and to which some further attention 
should be given — the constitutional position at present and, indeed, throughout the 
transitional stage, whereby the Governor-General, and through him Parliament, and 
through Parliament the people of this country, continued to be ultimately responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order throughout the Indian Continent. As he saw 
it, the Govcrnor-C^neral had upon his shoulders an almost impossible task. He 
was not responsible any longer for major political decisions, but he was responsible 
for dealing with the results which political decisions might bring upon the country. 

How was he to discharge that responsibility? How was Parliament to maintain 
its effective control over the forces of law and order in India during the transitional 
period, when there was an Interim Government operating on the basis of independ- 
ence, and a Constituent Assembly preparing and fashioning a new Constitution? The 
events of the last few months had amply shown how extremely difficult it was, and 
he would welcome the lecturer’s views on this most immediate problem. 

He could only speak for himself, but he believed he voiced the opinion of all 
when he paid tribute to the courage, patience and imperturbability with which the 
Viceroy was confronting his heavy task. Those who had seen him recently at close 
hand had been filled with admiration by the remarkable way in which he had done 
what he could, with due regard to the responsibility which this country had not yet 
finally discharged, the responsibility of placing government on the shoulders of the 
people of India. 

The lecturer had referred to the position of the Indian States, and described their 
relationship to the new situation with admirable clarity. Of all classes during these 
difficult days, the Indian States leaders and political advisers had perhaps shown the 
greatest measure of statesmanship. It was his hope that in the shifting and changing 
circumstances of India, perhaps a solution might come at the hands of those who at 
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present were watching and waiting, not committing themselves too deeply to one 
side or the other, but who had the root of the matter in them. In the Indian States 
were men who had learnt long past the art of government, while in British India 
there were some who still had it to learn ! 

Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, m.p., said that he looked at it from the point of view of 
a Member of Parliament, and what would have to be done by this country. There 
was a time for ignoring difficulties and a time for facing them. There had been a 
time for ignoring difficulties when mention of them might have been taken as evi- 
dence of insincerity. At the moment difficulties should not be stressed, but we should 
be making up our minds as to what should be done in the face of certain eventualities. 
If there was a widespread outbreak of disorder in India — and the recent disorders 
were nothing to what might happen if the worst occurred — we could not fail to take 
action which might prevent bloodshed. 

Indian politicians asked why the British assumed this responsibility, or what right 
they had to do so. It did not matter what right we had, but while we had some 
power to mitigate or prevent that bloodshed he could not imagine that the British 
electorate would allow any Government not to take it in hand. Was it likely to be 
shown that the task before the Constituent Assembly was an impossible one? fudg- 
ing by this pafx:r it was more complex than was realized. Had we yet realized the 
implications of the administrative weakness in India? The recent disturbances in 
Bengal and Bihar were not so much evidences of increased communal tension as 
evidences of the breakdown of the administrative machine. Our fault in India in 
the past may have been the overlooking of the necessity for a national political life 
and over-stressing the necessity for a strong administrative framework, but were we 
not making the opposite mistake today? 

He wondered whether we should not take very seriously the recent newspaper 
reports that both sides were spoiling for a fight. It would need all the inherited and 
acquired skill and courage of the British if his worst fears were realized, because 
there were innumerable causes for pessimism in the situation. Perhaps the worst 
was that the political leaders on both sides believed that salvation could only come 
from the shedding of blood. It was a form of vicarious sacrifice, and it was a sinister 
state of affairs when the leaders felt that sufiering was a means of grace, and that 
blood-letting was necessary before the situation could settle down. 

But he would like to stress what he thought were certain causes for optimism. To 
begin with, in this country India was not a party issue : the Conservative Party might 
have approached things by a different path, but the objective was the same; secondly, 
as far as this country was concerned there was a great interest in Indian affairs, even 
in the remotest districts; thirdly, there was the great British experience of which he 
had spoken; and fourthly, the British had a great reservoir of reputation in India, 
and if the high level of conviction in our sincerity could be kept up there was great 
capital to draw on in that respect. The keynote of British policy must be not to 
intervene until the last possible moment. We might well have to intervene on a 
large scale. I'he time had not yet come to face that fact publicly, but the time had 
come to face it in their own minds. 

Mr, M. A. Bajwa (Imam of the London Mosque) said that Mr. Hodson had 
dealt very ably with the subject and had given an impartial view of the situation. He 
very much appreciated his remark that the British system of party Government was 
unsuited to Indian conditions. With regard to the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly to begin on December 9, it had been said that the Congress was bent on 
compelling the Ilritish Government to give power to them if the minorities did not 
attend. The situation was very dangerous. The Congress had a majority ol Hindus, 
but there were Muslims who had been passed over. Bihar Province had only about 
10 per cent. Muslims in its population, of whom a large number, especially young 
men, had been wiped out in the recent disturbances. Would a Constituent Assembly 
do any good under such circumstances? Would it not be better to postpone it? The 
British, who had maintained law and order for so long, had washed their hands of it 
now that the Government had been transferred over to Indiaii0MJQb^^ 
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believed that they could force the British Government and get power for themselves, 
and it should be made clear that the British Government will not be coerced and 
will not hand over power unless the minorities are represented. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman paid a tribute to Mr. Hodson for his paper and added that 
he had worked with him and knew how close an observer he was of the developments 
taking place and how his interest had been maintained since he left India. The 
paper gave ample evidence of the intensity with which he had continued to study 
the problem. It was unfortunate that the problems with which he set out to deal 
were over-shadowed by very recent events because one could not help wondering 
what exactly would happen if the Indian parties abandoned the course of seeking a 
solution by negotiation. It seemed extraordinary that at this stage when in the inter- 
national field the whole of humanity seemed to be agreed that war and solutions by 
force should be outlawed and excluded, we should be haunted by the horrible 
anxiety that solutions to internal problems would be settled by force, and whereas 
there was ample support in the world for action to prevent the use of force for the 
solution of international problems, there was, as Mr. Godfrey Nicholson pointed out, 
a question as to the justification for Britain using her power in India to prevent an 
attempt at a forcible solution of the communal problem. He could only hope that 
the dangers which were apprehended would not materialize, and that the leaders of 
the Indian parties would shrink from plunging a fifth of the human race into such 
an abyss of misery and chaos as civil war would entail. 

It was only on that assumption that discussions of the problems which Mr. Hodson 
had dealt with could be fruitful. He would endorse what he had said about the 
difficulty of visualizing how some of the economic and financial problems would be 
dealt with by a union having only the powers allotted to it by the Cabinet scheme. 
Mr. Hodson was prepared to let customs go rather more light-heartedly than he 
would be. It was not only the customs duties on imported goods, but with the 
administration of customs went the whole range of what were called “ centrally 
excisable commodities,” and these were of great and growing importance in the 
Indian financial picture. He found it difficult to visualize how any kind of union 
could be run without a co-ordinating management of the main economic aspects of 
the administration. 

In 1936 he was one of a few officers who were entrusted with the task of dis- 
cussing with the Indian States the problems of their accession to the federation. They 
went to the larger States and to the headquarters of groups of the smaller States in 
an attempt to find a solution of these problems so that federation could be brought 
about. Finally, the conclusion was reached that the great difficulty at that stage was 
that the States had not really made up their minds to federate, their attitude was that 
if it was made sufficiently attractive from their point of view they might do so. 

He was very glad to hear, and agreed with. Sir Frederick James’s description of 
the present position of the States which were showing a much higher order of states- 
manshm than ever before. It was now in the British Indian zone where there was 
the difficulty that the communities were not prepared to make the sacrifices which 
were necessary in order to secure a viable union. 

In the international sphere there was this curious business of willing the ends but 
not the means. In the world sphere we appeared to be willing to approach the idea 
of world government. In the kind of discussions which were going on now, and 
which were liable to break down at any moment, it could be said to the recalcitrant 
member, ” Did yoU not agree that we should have a world organization to secure 
world peace?” But at any moment in India it might be said, “We have not finally 
agreed that we are to have an Indian union,” and that seemed to be a weakness 
which it was difficult to get over. Instinctively he wished to share in Mr. Godfrey 
Nicholson’s optimism, although logically the situation gave not too many grounds 
for hope. 

Mr. Hugh Molson, m.p., said that whilst it was true that lip service was paid to 
the idea of federation both of the world and to a certain extent of Europe, he had 
always thought that the idea that the dangers of war could be avoided merely by 
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setting up a machine or federation was one of the most dangerous of fallacies. Just 
as many people agreed with Mr. Churchill when he said that the only hope for per- 
manent peace in Europe was to have a federation, there were many people in India 
who said that the only hope of peace was to have a divided India. It had often been 
said that the federation of Canada came into existence in order to avoid civil war 
between Upper and Lower Canada, and that federation so far had proved to be suc- 
cessful. In the case of the United States of America, on the other hand, a civil war 
was fought just upon the question of whether the federation was to be dissolved or not. 

It was with that thought at the back of his mind that he listened to the brilliant 
analysis of the constitutional problems which faced the Indian Constituent Assembly 
when it met. He was very much interested in several of the points and suggestions which 
Mr. Hodson made. He was sure it followed naturally from the very wide differences 
between the Hindus and Muslims that the English Party system could not be applied 
in India, and that there could not be joint responsibility in the English sense of the 
word. Joint responsibility could not be established by Act of Parliament or by an 
instrument; it simply arose out of the fact that where all the members of a Govern- 
ment belonged to the same party, they were all in the same boat, and if the boat 
went down they went down with it. Wherever there was a Coalition Government 
the feeling that the sinking of the Cabinet might benefit some members would 
engender disloyalty. If any Indian representative of one of the communities found 
himself in disagreement with the other communities and knew that he could rely on 
the support of his own constituents there would never be genuine joint responsibility, 
and that was why he felt that the Indians had to look in a different direction. 

He was very glad that Mr. Hodson faced quite frankly the incompatibility of self- 
government for India with the retention by this country of responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the minorities. Those pledges could only be carried out to the extent of 
ensuring that in the Constitution as set up there should be adequate opportunity for 
that community to protect its own interests. It might be that India would turn back 
or go forward to a system in which there was a personal responsibility resting upon 
governors or governors-general for the protection of minorities. In many ways that 
would be more in accordance with Indian tradition than the idea of a system of 
checks and balances which would not work. 

Sir Frederick James had turned attention from constitutional problems to the 
immediate political problems of the Interim Government. He agreed with Mr. 
Hodson that two years was the minimum time in which a Constitution could be 
framed, and if difficulties arose it would take very much longer, and this country 
would be in an extremely difficult position. We should have to maintain troops in 
India, and it was an established principle from which there could be no departure that 
British troops should not be used to enforce law and order for a Government not 
subject to Parliament. The difficulty was that after nearly 200 years it would be 
monstrous to withdraw and leave chaos, so it was an almost impossible dilemma. 
Great reliance would have to be placed on the judgment of the Viceroy; we should 
have to be willing to depart from logic and deal with the facts as seemed best. He 
derived comfort from the fact that in one of his essays Lord Wavell said that the most 
important quality of a general was toughness — the toughness which enabled a man 
to make up his mind and come to a decision, knowing that he might be wrong, but 
was doing the best he could in the circumstances. That was the position in which 
we should find ourselves in this country. It would cause great searchings of heart, 
and he hoped that this country would not allow itself to become divided in support- 
ing the different communities of India, but that we should remember our responsi- 
bilities to India as a whole. 

The Chairman said the working out of the federation of Canada took two years, 
and the resulting Act was the foundation of the Constitution. In order that the 
Government might be carried on the Liberal and Conservative Parties got together, 
and the first Government of Canada was a Coalition Government. That Constitution 
had worked ; it made special provision for minority representatives and other matters, 
such as religious education, so that one could have some hope for the future of even 
so great a population as India’s. He had always felt optimistic in spite of the many 
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difficulties. Somehow or other the Empire had always found a way out of great 
dilhculties, and it was not beyond the skill of human beings to work out a scheme 
which would bring peace, law, order, harmony, good feeling, and a realization of 
the value of British citizenship and British civilization to all peoples. 

There was one other thought : he did not think a country like India could be 
governed with such weak central powers as were suggested. There must be greater 
power with the central authority. It had been found in Canada that the lack of cen- 
tral authority had been unsatisfactory, and even to-day solutions were being worked 
out by which the Provinces were making agreements to dissociate the exercise of 
their powers from their legislatures and leave them to the Centre to deal with under 
an agreement pending the ultimate amendment of the Constitution. 

When one thought of the 400,000,000 people who were concerned with the solu- 
tion of India’s problem one must be filled with a deep and abiding sense of respon- 
sibility. Whether they were fully prepared for the exercise of the great powers they 
sought was not a matter for discussion, it had passed that stage, and now the issue 
was one which affected not only this kingdom and the 400,000,000 Indian people, but 
the civilization of the world, and a way out must be found. He hoped that good- 
will would prevail and that common sense would hold. It was terrible that men 
and women should destroy one another for the purpose of obtaining freedom and 
liberty. It was almost incomprehensible that it should happen in this age, and it 
was everyone’s duty to acquaint themselves with the issues and see that every effort 
was made for the maintenance of peace, law and order. It was as well to remember 
that all in the Empire were subjects of the same sovereign, and that being so we must 
work for the preservation of the peaceful principles to which we had committed our- 
selves during the past centuries. 

Mr IIoosoN, in reply to the discussion, said that he felt apologetic that the nature 
of his subject and the brief to which he was addressing himself removed so much 
from what might be said about the political and constitutional position in India. He 
did not think he need deal with any details which had been raised in the discussion 
except with regard to Sir Jeremy Raisman’s remarks regarding customs. It was not 
he that threw customs overboard, but the Cabinet Mission, and it was not, in his own 
opinion, necessarily washed back by the clause giving financial powers to support the 
three specific subjects of the Centre. 

Perhaps he might say something about the constitutional aspect of the major 
problem which had obviously been in everybody’s mind — that is, the immediate 
situation. He agreed entirely with Sir Frederick James as to the importance of that 
problem and as to the extraordinary difficulty of the Viceroy’s position. Sir E'rcdcrick 
James pointed out the contrast between having a Government for which we were not 
responsible and yet having to take responsibility for the results of the policy adopted 
by that Government. Added to that anomaly there was the extremely dangerous 
fact that the major political parties in India were severally trying to get into their own 
hands the trump card of British power. It was a trump card, because British 
authority still remained authoritative — British authority, not merely the British troops 
or the other forces that could be brought to bear, but the whole authority of the 
Ciovernor-Gencral and the machinery of Government at his disposal. That put the 
Viceroy and the Governors and others under them in an extremely difficult position. 

There could not be any simple solution. It was a matter which must rest to a large 
extent on the judgment of the people on the spot. At the same time it seemed to be 
essential that our thinking, and the thinking of those in authority in relation to India, 
should be perfectly clear as to the nature of the Interim Government under which 
India was now being governed. If we were prepared to say that we would treat it 
as a responsible Government, then we should be prepared to take a further step and 
say that it was for this responsible Government to decide how to use the powers at 
the disposal of Government in India. 

In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor-General was enjoined to use all 
endeavour consistent with the fulfilment of his responsibilities to the Crown and to 
Parliament for the welfare of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, that the administration of 
matters committed to his charge might be conducted in harmony with the wishes of 
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those subjects as expressed by their representatives in the Indian Legislature so far as 
should appear to him to be just and reasonable. That was a general charge to carry 
on government in accordance with the will of the Central Legislature. What ap- 
peared just and reasonable must be left to the Viceroy. The question was, What were 
the responsibilities of Parliament in this situation? In form they were comprehensive. 
There was no matter of importance in the Government of India affecting peace or 
internal order which could not be charged to the responsibility of the Parliament at 
Westminster as a matter of constitutional form; but of course the statutory form did 
not always govern the true constitutional position, and one might say that the respon- 
sibility of Parliament in relation to India was what Parliament decided it should be. 
It was therefore the duty of Parliament at Westminster to decide how far it was going 
to continue this responsibility, how it would so order affairs as to retain in its own 
hands powers for discharging that responsibility, and how far it was prepared to 
say it had finished with responsibility in a certain sphere, and the consequences must 
lie upon the heads of those who had assumed the responsibility. Very clear thinking 
on that point was needed. 

The point which Mr. Hugh Molson raised was clearly one which was for the 
decision of Parliament — the use of British troops. The Government of India Act 
placed those troops under the authority of the Governor-General in Council — to all 
intents and purposes under the Indian Defence Minister. So long as those troops 
were carried upon the establishment of India (and it was obviously possible to have 
troops in India w'ho were not carried on the establishment of India) it would make 
matters much worse for the Viceroy unless it was clear that they were not there for 
anything but external defence and were, in fact, about to be removed. The position 
of British troops, therefore, was critical to the decision as to the extent of responsibility 
and following from that the position of the Interim Government. It confusion was 
allowed to remain on that point it would only lead to increasing difficulties for 
the Viceroy, and to charges of bad faith on the part of Indian politicians because they 
had misunderstood the fundamental attitude of this country. He did not know 
whether the result of that would be to maintain party unity in this country, but he 
hoped that it would prove so. 

Sir Harry Haig proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the speaker. 
It was a great privilege that a statesman of such wide experience and outlook as I^ord 
Bennett should preside over this discussion, and his views and observations had been 
greatly appreciated. Mr. Hodson was a master of these very intricate constitutional 
problems; the di.scussion had been held under the shadow of great apprehension as to 
the future of India. There were many short cuts to disorder, but it would be a mis- 
take to assume that there was no way out except disorder. It was as well, therefore, 
to direct attention as clearly as possible to the amazing dilemmas which confronted 
His Majesty’s Government. 


SOME SUPPLY ASPECTS OF REHABILITATION 
IN POST-WAR BURMA 

By a. H. Seymour, c.b.e., m.a., i.c.s. 

Throughout the war and since it ended I have been engaged in one form or another 
in matters connected with Supply. The importance of Supply as a factor both in the 
successful conclusion of the war and in the rehabilitation or reconstruction which is 
war’s inevitable aftermath is by now familiar to us all. So familiar is it indeed that 
it is not easy for the ordinary citizen at home to retain any affectionate enthusiasm for 
the subject. Docile as we British arc by nature, and drilled as we have become by 
seven years of hard labour and austerity fare, the interest of the man-in-the-street 
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in Supply is now, I fear, unlikely to be aroused to any pitch of fervour until that great 
day of doubtful distance when he can burst into paians of praise of Mr. Strachey 
for permitting him unrestricted liberty to do as he likes with his own digestion, and 
of Sir Stafford Cripps for allowing him unlimited independence in the choice and 
extent of his apparel and his domestic goods and chattels. I need not recount all 
these wonderful feats of arms in which so many of the erstwhile ordinary citizens of 
the United Kingdom played a part and which have, in the minds of all peoples of 
the world, given to Burma a reality which regrettably enough had not hitherto existed. 

Similarly, to those who had never visited the country — and even indeed to those 
who, as tourists, have “ done ” Burma in five days — the mental vision of Burma, 
situated as a country somewhere in the Far East, of impenetrable jungle with 
elephants nonchalantly tossing teak logs as a Scotsman might toss a caber, of pagodas 
with bells tinkling in the silent and mysterious night, of fishes flying gaily in the 
Mandalay air, of girls, almond-eyed and brightly arrayed and laughing as they ate 
their lotuses and smoked their large cheroots — all this has given way to something 
more substantial, more accurate, albeit, as I shall have occasion to point out, more sad. 

Until the fall in quick succession of Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France in 
the early summer of 1940, war had, if anything, brought a somewhat superficial 
prosperity to Burma which, left as a reasonably prosperous well-running concern at 
the time of separation from India in 1937, had been developing, with a fair measure 
of success, her separate individuality. There were some signs of the Supply shoe 
pinching because of the restrictions arising from Exchange and other aspects of 
Economic Warfare, but these were to a certain extent offset by the stocking-up which, 
as a measure of foresight, had, at any rate in some quarters, been undertaken during 
the year which followed Munich. 

After the fall of France the combination of drastic restriction, throughout the 
British Commonwealth and Allied countries, of output not directly contributing to 
the war effort and of the loss of European markets from which up to that time 
there had been at any rate some flow of Burma’s requirements, began to be seriously 
felt in Burma. Burma’s own surpluses of rice and raw materials, such as timber, 
metals and oil, were generally still in demand, though shortage of shipping to remove 
them was beginning to be felt. As to Burma’s own requirements, the stock position 
in India, trade with whom had in normal times represented about 50 per cent, of 
Burma’s both exports and imports, though obviously dwindling, had not as yet 
caused any great drying up of supplies. It was, however, apparent that the position 
was bound to deteriorate more and more rapidly. Thus, Burma had by the middle 
of 1940 commenced very definitely to live on her hump in regard to what she needed, 
but could not produce herself to maintain her economy. Though she was, owing to 
her abundance of rice which is her staple food, never likely to be faced with starva- 
tion, her lack of industrial development in terms of factories, the main cause of 
which was her lack of indigenous iron or coal, inevitably left her very unfavourably 
placed. 

The Tide of Destruction 

The attack by Japan on Pearl Harbour in December, 1941, and its consequences 
reacted immediately on Burma and the fall of Singapore in the middle of February, 
1942, and the general state of the war at that time when it was necessary at all costs 
to prevent the development of the threat from Germany to expand eastwards to the 
Persian Gulf, made the whole position in Burma most precarious. 

The successful advance on Burma by the Japanese based on Siam in February and 
March through Moulmein, with its threat to Rangoon from the north, must have 
made it obvious that at any rate Rangoon and Southern Burma must be abandoned. 
Up to this time no great material damage had been caused by Japanese air raids 
except in the direct line of their advancing army. The main damage had been 10 
morale, affecting particularly the labour behind the lines so essential to enable an 
army to operate. This state of affairs could doubtless have been remedied had it been 
possible to halt the Japanese. Once, however, it was decided that Rangoon could not 
be held, the main object in a fighting retreat was to deny to the utmost to the Japanese 
the supply advantages which they hoped to gain to continue their advance westwards 
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into India. It was then that the real damage and destruction began from which 
Burma is now attempting to recover. I'he port of Rangoon, virtually Burma’s only 
up-to-date port, was put entirely out of action by the sinking of vessels in the river 
and the demolition of wharves and cranes. The one and only power station in Ran- 
goon and oil installations and tankage were wrecked. All craft and railway rolling 
stock were destroyed or removed and the workshops connected with them put out 
of action. As the Japanese advanced northwards this same denial took place along 
the line of retreat. The oilfields themselves were both denied and fought over, and 
the towns, situated for the most part on the main lines of Burma’s communications, 
by reason of the flimsy and inflammable nature of their structures virtually dis- 
appeared in flames following the air raids which preceded their occupation. By the 
time the evacuation of Burma by the British was complete, in July, 1942, there was 
scarcely one of the fine fleet of 1,000 or more power river craft afloat. The 350 or so 
locomotives were useless, as was a great part of the 10,000 rolling stock vehicles; 
bridges over roads and rivers had been destroyed, and motor transport was as good 
as non-existent. 

The picture that presented itself was one of desolation created as it were over- 
night, a picture which could not but have caused the greatest dismay and bewilder- 
ment to a population of 16,000,000 people accustomed in the main to earn a living 
from the cultivation of crops, the surpluses of which they had always been able to 
market. These peasants must indeed have wondered why these misfortunes should 
have come to them situated in a remote part of the world, and why soldiers of other 
nationalities than themselves should be fighting over their country and destroying 
its economy in their wake. 

The “Co-Prosperity Mirage” 

Whatever resentment Burmese national feeling may have felt at the country’s 
constitutional position, it cannot have welcomed so devastating a change of circum- 
stances unless it were indeed a prelude to self-government and a far greater era of 
prosperity. 

But the problems which confronted the Japanese were practical. I'he attainment 
of P'ar Eastern co-prosperity presupposed the complete victory and domination neces- 
sary to make it effective. Unless the Allies were totally defeated there was no hope 
of a practical demonstration of the prosperity which the Japanese proclaimed, and 
unless they could effectively advance on India there could be no era of prosperity 
for Burma, and, indeed, the Japanese would not need to be bothered about it. They 
could, however, make a pretence of giving Burma at once that so-called independence 
which was to accompany the promised era of prosperity. I'his they declared them- 
selves ready to do after the necessary discussions had taken place. 

The period between the eviction of the British in July, 1942, and August, 1943, 
was for the Japanese in Burma one of self-assertion and of consolidation for the next 
move forward. There was, in fact, no time for serious consideration of the restoration 
of Burma’s economy, and indeed, with the vast resources to which the Japanese now 
had access through the occupation of Siam, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies, there 
was little that Burma could offer which was essential to a further advance on India, 
with the rich prize which India offered, except to meet the immediate needs for 
their advance in the way of food and such other ready-to-hand stock supplies as 
could be obtained by a policy of living on the country. Here the extremely low 
standard of living of the Japanese Army, judged by Western standards, was of great 
advantage to them. 

The main preoccupation of the Japanese in Burma was to distract attention from 
hard and disagreeable facts, and propaganda with such outward trappings as could 
camouflage it, such as a flood of paper money, was the readiest substitute at hand. 
It was not necessary to give the people bread, and real circuses could be deferred for 
the time being. By the time, however, that the harvest was gathered in the spring 
of 1943, apprehension as to their ability to dispose of surplus crops rnust have been 
forcing itself on the minds of the people as a whole, while the delay in the advance 
of the Japanese on India must have cast serious doubts on the real invincibility of the 
Japanese. 
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The Japanese had little concrete to oHer as a means of removing these doubts. 
1 heir commitments in respect of their vast newly acquired Empire and its long line 
of sea communications, already proving to be far from invulnerable, were such as to 
make it impossible tor them to utilize shipping except for vital purposes, and, as I 
have already suggested, it was not vital for japan either to export Burma’s rice or to 
import the types of consumer goods which the Burman peasant needed to maintain 
his erstwhile not too high standard of living. 

The building up of an Allied Air Force in India was going steadily on, and by the 
end of 1943 there was virtually no life in the ports of Burma, particularly in Rangoon. 
Circumstances were thus compelling the lapanese more and more to use the land 
route in any advance on India, and here they hoped to exploit their previous 
superiority in jungle warfare since they could not accumulate the supplies nor afford 
the time for the preparation of well-stocked bases or efficient lines of communication. 

“ Indlpendenxk " 

Inevitably the circumstances of the people ol the country were going from bad to 
worse, and it was then, in August, 1943, that the Japanese decided definitely to pro- 
claim Burma’s independence with its gift of separate representation at the Courts of 
Japan and of such of her Allies or of neutral countries as were willing to reciprocate. 
I’his was a shrewd move and the most attractive form of circus that could be offered. 
7 'he obligations attaching to the new freedom were, however, stressed and enforced 
to the full. This new Burma, owing her liberty to the Japanese, was the outpost of 
the new co-prosperity sphere and must accept privation, assume full responsibility, 
and marshal all her forces to play her part in the utter defeat of the Allies so essential 
if the fruits of her liberty were to be reafied. It was on the crest of this wave of so^ 
called independence that the people, purposely kept as uninformed as possible, by 
lack ol communication with the outside world, as to how the war was running, were 
carried forward to the campaigning season at the end of 1943 beginning of 

1944, when Japan was to make her biggest, and what she must have known must be 
her last, real effort to enter India. F'ailure on this occasion must be the end so far as 
Burma was concerned, and the speed with which the Japanese evacuated or were 
evicted from Burma would be measured by the extent to which they could afford to 
stand up to the consequent inevitable loss of face. 

And so, with the people of Burma artificially keyed up, yet doubtless with their 
eyes wider and wider open to the desolation around them, and their ears not unaware 
of the rumblings caused by the building of a great road by the Americans from India 
in the extreme north, the Japanese at the end of 1943 through the spring of 1944 
made their great effort, which came not far short of success, to force the land gates of 
India. As you all know, the Japanese were held by a resistance which was both 
tlespcrate and magnificent. Imphal and Kohima, place names known hitherto to 
perhaps one person among millions, are now imperishable in the annals of the Indian 
and British Armies. Time does not permit me here to say more than this. 

By the summer of 1944 the people of Burma can have had no more illusions as 
to the worth of Japanese promises. Japan could clearly give them no prosperity. 
With nothing available from the outside world, for which they could exchange what 
by hard work in the fields they could produce, with desolation all round them, and 
with a foreign occupation force whose difficult circumstances revealed more clearly 
than ever their natural brutality and lack of real concern for the interests of a people 
with whom they had never had any real ties, the people must have seemed to have 
plumbed the depths of despondency and disillusion. There was evidence enough of 
war and still further devastation in the continued and increasingly powerful air raids 
to which the country was subjected, and the propaganda, whether internal of the 
Japanese or dropped from the skies by the Allies, was, to say the least of it, per- 
plexing and brought no comfort in the form of any amelioration of their physical 
circumstances. It was impossible to form any real estimate of how much longer 
those conditions were fated to last. One side or the other must presumably win in 
the end, but when would this be and what would the victors be able to bring of the 
things that mattered, the things which could bring the country material revival It 
was the things that the people were interested in far more than in those who should 
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happen to bring them. The independence which the Japanese had proclaimed they 
knew well to be a sham. Before the Japanese had come they were, the Japanese had 
often emphasized, under foreign domination, however much they had or might have 
benefited from British occupation. The Allies were now lighting the Japanese and 
Burma was the cockpit. Let it all be over as quickly as possible and then let the con- 
testants all depart with all haste. The purpose ot the few observations which I have 
made on this subject has been merely to emphasize the influence which disruption of 
economy and shortage of supplies must inevitably have had upon political thought. 

The Turn ot the Tide 

From the late summer of 1944 onwards events moved appreciably more quickly 
than had at one time seemed likely. The Fourteenth Army must have seriously upset 
the calculations of the Japanese by its ability to outclass the Japanese in jungle war- 
fare, and that too in weather conditions which had hitherto made active operations 
impossible. The advance of the Allies was steady and unrelenting, and by February 
and March of J945 both the Chindwin and the Irrawaddy rivers had been crossed and 
a sweep down through the country from the north, designed to capture Rangoon 
before the rains broke towards the end of May, became a real possibility and one that 
was successfully accomplished to the complete confusion and splitting of the Japanese 
forces. So rapid an advance with lines of communications leading right back through 
the jungles of Burma and Assam to the Brahmaputra and so through Bengal until 
her ports were reached, was indeed a major campaign bringing much destruction in 
its wake, but leaving little time for much consolidation in the rear. The immediate 
material advantages accruing to the people were few and by the time Rangoon was 
recaptured the overall destruction of the country was greater than ever. 

It is true to say that the complete reoccupation of Burma by the Allies by an 
advance along ihe route by which they had retreated in 1942 had never really 
been expected. It had generally been assumed that the recapture of Rangoon from 
the sea would be an inevitable preliminary, the possession of that port providing a sea 
base where an irresistible force equipped for all contingencies could be built up. 
Had events taken the expected turn it would undoubtedly have been essential to 
repair for further operational purposes with the utmost speed the port of Rangoon 
and to accumulate all types of material including ancillary facilities in the shape of 
workshops, etc., to keep open internal land and river communications. The splitting 
up and the consequent virtual destruction of the Japanese forces in Burma by the 
successful advance from the north made such preparations, however, no longer a 
matter of vital military necessity. Burma’s position in the wider strategy designed to 
accomplish the final defeat of Japan had changed and the building up in Rangoon 
assumed much more of a maintenance than a capital complexion, with the flow of 
supplies correspondingly reduced. 

In the three months which intervened between the capture of Rangoon and the 
unconditional surrender of Japan, the broken forces of the Japanese were attempting 
to escape to Siam by the routes by which they had entered Burma. This was satis- 
factory from a military point of view, but disastrous from the point ol view of the rice 
harvest of 1945-46, since it was from the main granary of Burma- -/.c., the southern 
half of the country, including the Irrawaddy delta — that the Japanese were trying to 
break out at the main rice ploughing and planting season, and disorder was rife in 
every direction when the complete surrender came. Furthermore, a very important 
consequence of this surrender was that enormous responsibilities were added to the 
Supreme Commander, South-Eastern Asia, in the form of garrisoning almost all the 
Far Eastern liberated countries, and to that extent the supplies which a continuance 
of the war would have made available for rehabilitation in Burma were markedly 
reduced. 

I will now give in summary form the hard facts which go to prove that Burma, 
except in the matter of cereal food, suffered far more than any of the other Japanese- 
occupied territories such as French Indo-China, Siam, Hong-Kong, Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

First: The Burma campaign preceding evacuation was of longer duration than that 
in any other Japanese-occupied territory. 
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Secondly: The length of the campaign in Burma made denial action more effective 
than elsewhere and added to the destruction suffered. 

Thirdly: Burma was the outer limit of Japanese expansion and, being an outpost, 
was throughout more vulnerable to counter-attack by the Allies at first from the air 
and then by direct re-invasion. 

Fourthly: Burma was less industrially developed than some of the other occupied 
territories and thus less able by self-help to produce substitutes for what she had been 
accustomed to import. 

Fifthly: The Japanese had access to ample supplies of the raw materials which 
they needed from the occupied countries geographically closer to Japan herself and 
thus there was in those countries some continuing stimulus to maintain production. 

Sixthly: Burma produced nothing that was vital for Japan to export for war pur- 
poses. In such circumstances there was no inducement for the Japanese to risk their 
shipping in voyages to bring supplies to Burma other than the minimum — and this 
was \cry little indeed — for the maintenance of her forces in Burma. 

Seventhly: Burma was the only country subjected to a second campaign, and that 
was a major campaign fought right through the country from north to south. 7Tc 
nature of this campaign and the line of advance by the Allies was such as to allow of 
little reconstruction in the wake of the advance. 

Eighthly: The reoccupation of Burma was in the end effected almost simultaneously 
with the rcoccupation of all other enemy-occupied Far Eastern territories and the 
claim of Burma for supplies became one of many simultaneous claims at a time when 
supplies generally were shorter than ever before. 


The Supply Preparations 

It was not until the end of 1942 that the course of the war enabled the Allies 
seriously to consider this problem. You have possibly not had occasion to give much 
thought to the preparation needed or the magnitude of a task which involved pro- 
viding for literally hundreds of millions of people. It was no secret that the war 
policy of the Allies was to defeat Germany first and then deal with Japan. It fol- 
lowed that the first care was to make provision for encmy-occupied territories in 
Europe. 

The first responsibility for the civilian populations rested naturally with the mili- 
tary, to whom it would fall to drive the enemy out and to ensure that they w^rc 
unhampered by a civilian population likely to cause unrest, and subject to disease 
through lack of the bare necessities of life. The military would, however, equally 
naturally be eager to pass these responsibilities on to others as soon as conditions were 
sufficiently settled to make it possible. It was to fulfil this responsibility that Civil 
Affairs Organizations within and part of the armies themselves were brought into 
being to function until the Government of the countries liberated could assume their 
own responsibilities. It is important in this connection to bear in mind the distinc- 
tion between the responsibilities in respect of enemy-occupied territory — e,g.^ territory 
overrun by Germany and Italy and their allies — and occupied enemy territory such 
as Germany and Italy themselves. In the case of the former there was an obligation 
to re-establish the proper Government authority as soon as possible. In the case of 
the latter, authority must rest with the military forces, at least until terms of peace 
were dictated and embodied in a formal peace treaty. 

As you well remember, the effect of shortages in all commodities associated with 
everyday peace-time life was being very severely felt everywhere by the end of 1942. 
To enable the full resources of the Allies to be utilized to the best advantage and to 
enable production to be planned on the soundest possible lines. Combined Boards, 
of which the United Kingdom and U.S.A. were the members, had been established 
in Washington to deal with food, raw materials, production and resources — i.e., 
generally speaking everything other than food and raw materials — and shipping. 
Membership was confined to Great Britain, with whom, of course, were most closely 
associated the Commonwealth and Empire, and the U.S.A., because they were by 
far the greatest potential sources of supply. It was natural then that the requirements 
of all claimants on supply should come before those Boards for planning and pro- 
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duction, and it was equally essential that all requirements should be as closely 
examined as possible as to essentiality before they came before the Boards. 

By the end of 1943 the minimum requirements of the territories to be liberated in 
Europe had been tabulated and examined and the responsibility for procurement 
allocated as between the military and inheriting civil authorities. Attention was then 
turned to similar needs in the Far East, and with the establishment of official work- 
ing parties for the purpose in London in 1944, the likely requirements of Burma 
came to be considered. 

The preceding remarks give in outline an indication of the problem facing those 
who had the task of making preparations for bringing relief to the masses of the 
peoples in reoccupied territory in the form both of supplies of the necessities of life 
and in primary action for reviving internal economy. 

At the end of 1943 the Government of Burma in Simla was called upon to prepare 
detailed estimates of all supplies of every sort which they corisidered the country, 
on reoccupation, would need to meet its minimum requirements on the most austere 
basis and for a period of two years in all. Since London was the centre where all 
scrutiny of estimates and subsequent preparation of approved programmes with the 
procurements implications attaching thereto were to take place, it was necessary, 
particularly in the technical fields, for the Government of Burma to be represented 
in London by officers of its own who had had long practical experience of contlitions 
in Burma, and an organization, now known as the Burma office Supply Organiza- 
tion, of which I have been in charge from the beginning, came into being in Sep- 
tember, 1944. 

Time docs not permit of my attempting to set out the vast range of supplies 
needed, except to ask you to conjure up in your minds the supply implications of 
such broad heads as essential supplies for the civil population, together with the nei ds 
of public utilities, key industries and Government services in a country of 16,000,000 
people covering an area far bigger than Britain and ravaged in the manner I have 
already described. I must pass over also the financial negotiations necessary to ensure 
the provision of funds wherewith to purchase initially what was needed, and must 
content myself with the somewhat bald statement that by the spring of 1945 provision 
of funds as part of an interest-free loan to Burma from His Majcsly’s Government 
on some 25,000 items of variable quantities and of every conceivable description, from 
a household pin to a locomotive, had been agreed to. The actual needs, therefore, 
of the Civil Government could at last join the torrent of urgent demands flowing into 
a very restricted procurement channel. The initial processes had been long and irk- 
some, but inevitably so if everyone was to share equitably; and events were moving 
fast in Burma by the time the way was open to actual procurement. The position 
would have been desperate indeed had there not existed the prior responsibility of the 
fighting forces, whose claims to supplies of every sort took precedence, to make some 
provision for the needs of the civil population and to effect those repairs most essential 
to their own liberty of movement. 

The Demand for Consumer Goods 

Any student of the actual position of the Far East and British liberated areas must 
be aware of the acute demands which still persist for consumer goods and other 
absolute necessities of life. He must also be aware of the current great demand for 
the main raw materials which those countries can produce and, above all, for food- 
stuffs in the form of cereals and fats. In reflecting on these matters, however, he 
must needs appreciate the reaction of these various demands upon one another with 
consequent complications to the problem of supply in countries which are not entirely 
self-supporting in pretty well all the necessities of life. And apart from the U.S.A. 
there arc few countries where the raw materials and the manufacturing capacity exist 
side by side. The producer of raw materials has little inducement to produce sur- 
pluses beyond his own immediate needs unless he can exchange the surpluses for 
something else which he needs. He will not be greatly attracted by an offer of money 
for his surpluses unless he can buy something else with that money. 

The basic necessities of life in all countries are fundamentally the same, though 
the quality and the quantity of the commodities concerned vary according to relative 
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standards of living. Consequently the first demands of the peoples of all liberated 
territories were virtually for the same types of consumer goods, and, quite obviously, 
with the whole world supply organization geared to war and not to peace conditions, 
demands could only be fractionally met at once. The first needs of man are for food, 
clothing, and shelter, and the war has created a world shortage of them all because, 
as regards the first two, surpluses could not be freely moved and it was consequently 
a waste of war effort to produce them, and, as regards the third, because of the 
material destruction accompanying war. 

The liberated British Far East territories and Burma in particular are undoubtedly 
deplorably short both of consumer goods and of everything that is needed to 
rehabilitate their peace-time economy. It serves no purpose to avoid facing this indis- 
putable fact by generalization on the position of the world as a whole, and every 
possible remedial measure should be taken. With the knowledge which I have 
gained by the closest contact with these supply problems, over the past four years 
spent in London and for a short period in India, I can, however, say with confidence 
that neither Britain nor those who have a particular responsibility to Burma are shirk- 
ing their responsibilities. Those supplies which the relieving forces could bring with 
them were, within the time available, regrettably inadequate to afford the immediate 
relief that was so obviously needed, but what they did bring represented at any rate 
the commencement of a steady flow of the essential supplies which, during their 
period of occupation the Japanese made no real effort to provide, even when allow- 
ance is made for those practical considerations to which I have earlier referred. 

Task of Rehabilitation 

From the moment the Japanese surrendered, and indeed before this in the North 
of Burma, the Civil Affairs Service, Burma, as part of the fighting forces and manned 
largely by personnel either indigenous to the country or who had been many years 
in Burma before the Japanese occupation, devoted themselves wholeheartedly to the 
task of repair and improving the lot of the people in every possible way. Everything 
that could be utilized and spared from military supplies was brought in and used to 
good purpose. The task was immense, and so far as the derelict city of Rangoon 
was concerned was Augean. Much was effected during the period between May 
and October, 1945, when the Civil Government was officially restored by the return 
of the Governor. Since that date the fighting forces have continued to render all 
assistance within their power in the way of supplies and co-operation in the restora- 
tion of law and order which has been one of Burma’s most difficult problems. The 
flow of those supplies which had scarcely gone into production by the time Rangoon 
was recaptured has been steadily increasing from the United Kingdom, from India, 
and from such other sources of supply as mose authorities which have by now taken 
the place of the Combined Boards have been able to recommend, though the supply 
has not as yet by any means caught up with demand. It had been essential for all 
types of supplies to be planned and procured by official action for such period as, so 
far as could be anticipated, controls and lack of facilities for normal trade to re- 
establish itself would necessitate. Every possible removal of control likely to hinder 
freedom of movement of goods into Burma has been advocated and welcomed by the 
Government of Burma, and it has already been possible to transfer in several fields 
responsibility for procurement from the somewhat ill-accustomed shoulders of Govern- 
ment to those of the trade. Meanwhile, with the arrival in Rangoon of more and 
more supplies under official procurement the more immediate problems are at present 
those of storage and of distribution. Plans for restoration of agriculture and timber, 
Burma’s two primary industries, first set in motion by the Civil Affairs Service, have 
been developed along the most productive lines, while everything possible is being 
done to restore the transport facilities so essential for this development. The end of 
the war has brought no relaxation for those who have the real interests of Burma 
at heart. 

The discussion of Mr. Seymour’s paper, read on December 16, 1946, at a joint 
meeting with the Royal Society of Arts, will be published in the April issue of the 
Asiatic Review. 

{End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 
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INDIAN STATES IN THE NEW INDIA 

THE HYDERABAD’S CONSTITUTION 

(By a Correspondent) 

One of the many paradoxes of Indian politics is the fervent determination of the 
Congress Party, while striving without cessation for the termination of British rule 
and even for separation from the British Commonwealth, to adhere rigidly to the 
British form of parliamentary government in British India, and, if possible, to enforce 
its application in the Indian States. Doubtless it would be impracticable at this stage 
to abandon the Westminster technique in the Provinces, but until its suitability and 
adaptability to Indian conditions have been demonstrated by longer experience than 
it has yet been possible to acquire, demands for its immediate and compulsory intro- 
duction into the Indian States are open to the criticism of being at least premature. 
Not only so, but the British Constitution — ^which the anti-British elements in the Con- 
gress Party are so anxious to standardize — is, above all else, the reflection, and indeed 
the product, of the British “ way of political life,” which differs fundamentally from 
the Indian pattern. It is not, of course, inconceivable that, inasmuch as the Indian 
political classes are so much the fruit of British training and culture, British 
institutions and systems may find a more congenial soil in India than in most Euro- 
pean countries or indeed in any country outside the British Commonwealth. On the 
other hand, it is, as I have suggested, at least premature to insist that a genuinely 
Swadeshi constitution is ipso facto defective in so far as it fails to conform without 
deviation to the Westminster blueprint. A more reasonable and far-sighted view 
would surely be, while giving a full and fair trial to the British Parliamentary system 
in British India, to utilize the Indian States quite openly and franklv as political 
laboratories facilitating research and experiment into alternative forms or government 
rooted in Indian conditions and traditions, and perchance for that reason more likely 
than any imported Constitution to conform, also after full and fair trial, with Indian 
needs and ideals. 

From this point of view one cannot help feeling that the revised Constitution 
recently promulgated in Hyderabad has certain intrinsic merits which entitled it to a 
warmer and wider welcome than in fact it received, especially from political leaders 
in British India. So long as evolution, not revolution, remains the guiding principle 
popular government in the States must come by stages, and could lead only to disaster 
if inaugurated in a single stride. In Hyderabad, while the changes made in the basic 
plan of 1939 constitute a definite advance. Government has wisely retained such 
features as functional representation, the system of joint electorates and Hindu-Muslim 
parity. In relation to the Legislative Assembly, the increase in membership will give 
the elected element a clear majority over the combined voting strength of the 
appointed and nominated blocs y and the increased prestige and influence thus acquired 
by elected members will be further reinforced by the inclusion of two of their number 
— a Hindu and a Muslim — in the Executive. Equally significant is the fact that, while 
certain additional specified subjects have been brought within the ambit of Assembly 
discussions, a new provision has been included in the Assembly A' in (Regulation) to 
the effect that His Exalted Highness retains power to consult the Assembly in 
respect of any matter whether expressly included or not. The new Assembly will 
consist of 132 members, of whom 76 will be elected, 43 nominated and 13 appointed. 
Of the 1 19 elected and nominated members there will be 58 Hindus, 58 Muslims, 2 
Christians and i Parsee. Functional representation is secured by the provision that 
each district will send to the Assembly two representatives of agriculture; each pair 
of districts will send two representatives of owners and tenants of lands and buildings 
in urban areas in those districts; the cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad will 
together send four representatives of such owners and tenants. 
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Equally interesting and novel arc the voting regulations applied to the joint elec- 
torates — namely : 

(a) If a Hindu or a Muslim candidate obtains at least 51 per cent, of the votes 
of his own community, then such candidate shall be declared duly elected, 
irrespective of the number of votes secured by him of the other communities; 

{b) If none of the candidates for a Hindu or a Muslim seat secures 51 per cent, 
of the votes of his own community, then out of the two candidates who have 
obtained the largest number of votes of their own community, that candidate shall 
be declared elected who has secured the higher aggregate ol the votes cast by the 
voters of all communities. 

As the (kivcrnment remark : “ No scheme for a Constitution can be perfect or 
satisfy fully the claims of different classes, communities and interests . . . and in 
any case, in the approaching set-up of an independent India, any Constitution promul- 
gated at this stage is bound to come up for review.” It is, in fact, indicated explicitly 
that one of the most important functions of the expanded Assembly will be to advise 
on the directions in which the constitution and powers of the Legislature and the 
local bodies shall be further expanded as and when India moves forward into the new 
political era now opening. 


Statks and Political Pkocjklss 

Despite the terms of the recent Congress resolution most ol the Indian States 
indicate readiness to keep pace with British India along the path of political advance — 
once it is clearly decided what path is to be followed. In Cochin, for example, the 
Maharaja has decided that only popular representatives, to be selected by the Cochin 
Legislative Council, will represent the State in the Ck)nstituent Assembly. 

In Baroda the approach is cc]ually progressive. Addressing a recent meeting of 
the local Rotary Club, the Dewan of Baroda, Sir B. L. Mitter, stated that an impor- 
tant feature of the Cabinet Mission’s scheme that has not been appreciated properly 
is the change in the conceptic»n regarding the rights of the States’ people. He added : 
“ For the first time the people have been associated with the Constitution-making of 
the State as well as the country. FVom the time of Queen Victoria up to 1946 the 
Ruler was recognized as the State and the State as the Ruler. The Ruler was not 
merely considered as the emblem of the State but as the State itself. For example, in 
the Ciovernment of India Act of 1935 it was stated that a federal scheme could be 
executed provided the Rulers of the States approved. With the demand for ninety- 
three representatives from the Indian States to the Constituent Assembly, for the first 
time the population of the States has lx:cn correlated with the States. The change of 
concept is that a State no longer means the Ruler only, but the people too.” 

Analagously, the Maharaja of Bikanir stated in a speech in his capital city : “ If 
the Princes understand the real significance of the changes taking place in the country, 
and adjust their mental outlook and policies accordingly, they need have no appre- 
hension regarding their due place in the future India. Everyone now, to whatever 
party or interest he belongs, has to shed his accustomed way of thought and have a 
new, changed outlook on the present problems of political evolution. I have decided 
therefore that it is essential that my people should enjoy political freedom in keeping 
with what the rest of India will soon possess.” 

The changes now shaping in British India’s form of government reinforce this 
developing trend to more popular self-government in the State in another direction. 
In a recent pronouncement the Dewan of Travancore, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiycr, 
affirmed roundly : ” From now the States should insist on having a voice in the 
settlement of the All-India questions which vitally affect them,” such as the regula- 
tion of imports and exports, tariffs, shipping, etc. Palpably, however, British India, 
as its political control is now developing, will agree to share such powers with the 
Indian States only if the peoples as well as the Rulers are associated with the new 
regime. 
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States and Reconstruction Programmes 

Meanwhile, as noted in an International Labour Office publication entitled War^ 
time Labour Conditions and Reconstruction Planning in India, several oi the Indian 
States, more particularly the larger ones, have constituted special bodies, or appointed 
special officers, to draw up plans for reconstruction. As in the case of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the Provincial Governments, they have created special funds lor 
thc purpose out of war-time surpluses, and the plans aim at the general improvement 
of the social and economic condition of the people. Detailed plans have been drawn 
up, among others, by the Governments of Baroda, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Mysore, TVavancore and Udaipur. A considerable extension of the public health, 
public instruction and rural development services, as well as the construction ot 
public works is envisaged in these States. 

In Mysore State the declared aim is a 100 per cent, increase in the per capita income 
in the first five-year period of post-war reconstruction. The total expenditure involved 
during this period is estimated at 400 million rupees in the case of Mysore, and 
100 million rupees each in those of Baroda and Travancore. It may be added that 
the extent of the land to be brought under cultivation by irrigation, under the plans 
so far published, is 3 million acres in Hyderabad, 162,250 acres in Jaipur, and 1,205,600 
acres in Bikanir. The estimated cost of the proposed irrigation projects in Bikanir, 
Hyderabad, Jaipur, Junagadh and Mysore Slates is 80 million, 650 million, 12,600,000, 
1,750,000 and 20 million rupees respectively. The Godavari River Development pro- 
ject, which is estimated to cost approximately 400 million rupees and to take seven 
years to complete, is also being executed by Hyderabad State. As a result of this 
project nearly 2 million additional acres of land will be brought under cultivation, anti 
new electric, steel, textile, coal carbonization, engineering, cement and other indus- 
tries will be set up. 


Jaipur’s Progressivk Proo.ramme 

Addressing the first budget session of the Jaipur Legislative Council, Sir V. T. 
Krishnamachari, who has succeeded wSir Mirza Ismail as Prime Minister, recalled the 
confidence the Maharaja expressed, in his speech last year at the joint session of the 
(k>uncil and the Assembly, in the future of the Constitutional reforms he then 
initiated. These reforms, as the new Prime Minister remarked, “are based on the 
complete identity of interests between the Ruler and the people and among all sec- 
tions of the population,” adding: “Democracy does not merely mean a form of 
government. It connotes a spirit.” Let it be added that, if freedom is the soul of 
democracy, sound finance is its backbone, and that, as the Budget statement attested, 
the strength of Jaipur’s financial position is beyond doubt. Money is being spent 
freely on development and social welfare schemes — the adoption of a Bill providing 
for the introduction of compulsory primary education representing a notable step for- 
ward in the latter sphere — while the fact that there are now 158 factories in the State, 
or thrice as many as in 1942, measures the pace of the development programme Sir 
Mirra Ismail initiated. 

To quote the Prime Minister : “ The State is committed tf) an intensive policy of 
development, the object of which is to bring about an appreciable all-round improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the people. The food position in recent years has 
shown the imperative need for increasing agricultural production. We should have 
a definite target — the doubling of the production within the sh(jrtest period possible- - 
and attain it.” Concurrently large-scale industrial development is planned and will 
be aided by the formation of the Jaipur Industrialists’ Federation. Happily the State 
is rich in mineral resources, and has bankers and business men whose sagacity and 
enterprise are known throughout India. 
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MODERN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

(By a Correspondent) 

In the shaping of a new Constitution for India, jammu and Kashmir, in area the 
largest of the Indian principalities, and situated in the Himalayas, is bound to be a 
factor of great importance. It is therefore desirable to trace briefly the history of the 
British connection, and to show the position in which the State stands today. 

The far-famed natural beauty and salubrious climate of the Kashmir Valley tend 
to obscure the achievements of a hundred years of progressive rule of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State under the present Dogra House. The valley is only a part of the State, 
which covers an area of over 84,400 square miles. Before the rise of Gulab Singh, 
great-grandfather of the present ruler, at the Court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the 
“ lion of the Punjab,” what is known as Jammu and Kashmir today was a congeries 
of more or less autonomous principalities. In 1822 Maharaja Ranjit Singh installed 
Gulab Singh as Raja of Jammu — a principality that had been ruled by his ancestors, 
who had also established supremacy over some of the neighbouring territories. By 
1846 Gulab Singh conquered, one after the other, all the principalities between Jammu 
and the Kashmir Valley and annexed Ladakh and Baltistan. When in 1819 a section 
of the people of Kashmir had turned to Maharaja Ranjit Singh for their rescue against 
their Pathan oppressors, the Maharaja had deputed Gulab Singh and another trusted 
lieutenant to command his troops. In 1842 Gulab Singh had again come to Kash- 
mir for intervention in her affairs and had appointed a Governor of his own. At 
the Sikh Court Gulab Singh had risen to the highest position. He had acted as a 
mediator between the Sikhs and the British, and it was in recognition of the part 
played by him as a reconciler of conflicting interests that it was decided to recognize 
him as the Maharaja of Kashmir. The Treaty of Amritsar, which was concluded on 
March 16, 1846, transferred “ for ever in independent possession to Maharaja Gulab 
Singh and the heirs male of his body all the hilly mountainous country with its 
dependencies situated to the eastward of the River Indus and the westward of the 
River Ravi.” Under one provision of the treaty Gulab Singh was made to pay the 
East India Company a sum of seventy-five lakhs of rupees. This was in reality part 
of the indemnity that the British had imposed upon the Sikh State. 

Gulab Singh became the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir State following the 
Treaty of Amritsar. The hundred years that have followed the advent of his House 
have transformed the face of Kashmir. The cultivator has risen from a position of 
serfdom to that of a self-respecting, politically conscious citizen, who takes his stand 
on his well-recognized rights. The isolation of Kashmir has become a thing of the 
past, and the mountains traversing it are no longer impenetrable barriers. Networks 
of irrigation canals, modern hospitals and dispensaries, schools and colleges have been 
provided. The State is being industrialized. A unicameral legislature has been 
established and the Council of Ministers today includes elected representatives of the 
people. 

Since the accession to the throne of the present Ruler in 1925 particular attention 
has been devoted to improving the lot of the peasantry. The maximum State share 
of revenue is fixed at 30 per cent, of the gross produce, and suspensions and remissions 
are granted from time to time. State lands were bestowed upon villagers to be used 
as common land to the extent of their original holdings. They were also granted 
valuable concessions in regard to the use of forest timber, etc. Proprietary rights 
were conferred upon them in respect of lands whose ownership was vested in the State. 
The Agriculturists' Relief Act was enacted to protect the agriculturist from extortion 
at the hands of moneylenders. About 4,000 co-operative credit societies provide 
facilities for credit to agriculturists. Old canals have been extended and new canals 
dug. A new machinery has been recently set up for the extension of irrigation. A 
programme for plantation of trees on Government lands on a very large scale has 
also been adopted. A Department of Rural Reconstruction and Panchayats was set 
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up in 1938. The Department, which has extended its operations to about 4,800 
villages, executes works of public utility in villages. Local self-government has been 
made a reality by investing the Panchayats, the Town Areas and Municipal Com- 
mittees with large powers. 

A single-chamber Legislature, the Praja Sabha, was established in the State in 1934, 
and five years later His Highness widened its scope and enlarged its powers. The 
State is ruled under a Constitution Act, which has vested the Council of Ministers 
with the power of direction and control of the civil administration. The Praja Sabha 
has a majority of elected members. The Deputy President is elected, and the ministers 
are assisted in their work by Parliamentary Secretaries appointed from the non-official 
members of the House. The annual Budget is placed before the House, and it is 
subject to the vote of the House except for certain non-votable items. At His High- 
ness’s direction the Sabha, in October, 1944, elected a panel of six of its non-official 
members, out of which His Highness chose two as his ministers. These were the 
first elected ministers in any Indian State at that time. The example has since been 
followed by a number of other States. The High Court in the State enjoys the same 
status and powers as the chartered High Courts in British India. In accordance with 
the present Constitution there exists a Board of Judicial Advisers, on the lines of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England, to advise His Highness about 
the disposal of judicial cases going up to him. 

During recent years education has made very great advances. Primary education 
for boys has been made compulsory in cities and important towns. Pre-university 
education is practically free and university education is very cheap. With a view to 
improving the status of backward communities, liberal educational scholarships are 
given to their children. The number of scholars has increased from 44,600 in 1925 
by over 200 per cent, to 134,350 in 1946. 

The State maintains a well-equipped Medical Department. Recently it has been re- 
organized, and the quality and range of medical relief to the people has been extended. 
There are at present 104 Government hospitals and dispensaries, and four well- 
equipped hospitals receive grants-in-aid from the Government. To increase facilities 
for medical aid in the mofussils, seventy-six practitioners of indigenous and allopathic 
systems of medicines have been subsidized and settled in rural centres. Three modern 
hospitals, including the Maharaja Gulab Singhji hospital at Jammu and the Maharaja 
Hari Singh Ji hospital at Srinagar, have been opened during recent years at a cost of 
over forty-seven lakhs of rupees. A special organization for tuberculosis has been 
set up, and a special staff is maintained to combat epidemic diseases. A number of 
veterinary hospitals and dispensaries exist in the State. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the industrial development of the State. A 
committee of officials and representative non-officials has been set up to plan a five- 
year Budget for the all-round development of the State. The Committee is assisted 
by an expert from British India. The rich forest resources of the State and seri- 
culture provide a large field of employment for skilled and unskilled labour. The 
cultivation of pyrethrum has been started. A rosin and turpentine factory was started 
in 1940. A drug research laboratory was established in 1941; a manufacturing sec- 
tion has since been added to it. Under the development plans in view this may well 
be the largest drug manufacturing unit in the whole of India. In addition, there arc 
the Shree Karan Singh Woollen Mills, a research and commercial sheep breeding 
farm, a sugar mill, an Indianite factory, a willow factory. Besides, there have grown 
up numerous private concerns manufacturing silks, carpets, tweeds and other fabrics, 
matches and other articles of wood and willow works. Seed production and fruit 
industry have made considerable headway. Development of livestock has also received 
attention. Industrial development is expected to receive a further fillip with the com- 
pletion of certain contemplated hydro-electric projects, which have had to wait for 
want of machinery. 

A good deal of attention has recently been devoted to the development of tourist 
traffic. All the towns except those in the frontier have been linked up by motor-roads, 
and the countryside has been opened. More and more facilities are provided to the 
visitors. The health-resorts are being improved and beautified. Last year Kashmir 
had about 35,000 visitors. 
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No account of modern Jammu and Kashmir can be complete without the mention 
of its splendid war effort recently. Eight units of the State Army were placed at the 
disposal of the Government of India for active service, and the State provided more 
than half a lakh of recruits. The State troops distinguished themselves in active ser- 
vice, and a number of them were decorated for gallantry on the battlefield. One 
of the State subjects earned the Victoria Cross. The expenditure on the Army 
rose during the war from Rs. 47i lakhs in 1939-40 to Rs. 90 lakhs during 1944-45. 
Besides this, His Highness made handsome donations from his Privy Purse in 
furtherance of the war effort. On one occasion he sent to His Excellency 

the Viceroy for the purchase of ten fighter aircraft for the defence of India. Liberal 
contributions towards the war effort were also made by the War Aid Committee, 
which functioned under the presidentship of Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba. 
His Highness paid several visits overseas to see his own and other Indian troops 
there. In April, 1944, His Highness visited England as one of India’s two repre- 
sentatives on the War Cabinet. 


AN OLD CAPITAL OF TURKEY— BURSA 
By E. S. Ragg 

Bursa, sometimes known in England as Broussa, is a former capital of Turkey. 
After a nine years’ siege, begun by Othman and finished by his son Orkhan, the town 
was captured and made by Orklian into the capital of the Ottoman Empire in 1326. 
It held this position till 1453, when the Turks captured Istanbul and made that town 
their capital. Bursa’s history, however, goes back much farther than that. The town 
lies in Bithynia, and one tradition has it that the town was built by Hannibal who, 
alter his defeat at the battle of Zama in 202 b.c., was given shelter by Prusias, the 
king of the country, and that Hannibal named the town he had built after his bene- 
factor, but that the name was gradually corrupted to Bursa. It was in Bithynia that 
Hannibal was taken by his hosts to listen to an old professor giving a talk on strategy, 
and no need for tact prevented him saying what he thought about it. 

Whatever the truth may be about its origin there can be no doubt about Bursa’s 
antiquity. It has that atmosphere possessed only by towns full of years and tradi- 
tions; there is an obvious pride in itself and a conservatism which, though not averse 
to progress, parts reluctantly from the habits, customs and practices of the past which 
have been well tried and not found wanting. 

I’he town’s position is something like that of Malvern. It stands on the lower 
slopes at the western end of the ridge of Ulu Dag, sometimes known as Mount 
Olympus, and it has a fertile plain in front of it, but the mountains behind it rise to 
over 5,000 feet, and the plain only extends for about three miles before it is cut short 
by another range of hills. So fertile is the country around that the town is often 
called Green Bursa. 

In some ways Bursa reminds one of an English cathedral city. It is full of 
mosques, including the famous Green Mosque with its beautiful coloured tiles 
which give it its name. Altogether there are said to be 200 mosques, not all still in 
use, in a town with eighty thousand inhabitants, and it had all these mosques when 
the population was not half its present size. At the times of prayer there was a 
stream of worshippers to the mosques. Here in Bursa there seemed to be still a 
real faith and a reverent practice of worship. On several mornings I was awake at 
the first call to prayer. My room looked towards the east, and from my window I 
could see the two minarets and the dome of the Green Mosque dimly outlined 
against a sky lit only by the faint glow of first light. At this time when all else was 
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still one could most clearly hear the muezzin calling the faithtul to prayer from all 
the many minarets around. It was a most inspiring moment. 

The town’s love of ceremonial is seen in a custom which is of recent origin. In 
celebration of their victory in the War of Independence following the first World 
War the town band marches to the Municipal Buildings at eight o’clfK'k each morning 
and at sundown, and, at the raising and lowering of the Turkish flag, plays the 
national anthem, the March of Independence. During the ceremony all traflic stops 
and everyone stands at attention. 

Bursa is also a spa. It has thermal springs which are sulphurous, and there arc 
two old baths built to make use of these. The Romans, who were usually quick to 
spot such aids to health, apparently failed to do so in this case, and the exploitation 
of these medicinal baths was left to the Byzantines, in whose time Bursa became a 
very popular and fashionable resort for the wealthy families of Istanbul, from which 
it must always have been less than a day’s journey by sea and road. The bath I 
walked through had a big central hall with a domed roof, where there was a tepid 
bath large enough to swim in, surrounded by a marble floor and marble seals. 
Around the central hall were smaller rooms, also with domed roofs, where the 
water was at a higher temperature. We saw bearded old men clad only in a towel 
sitting on marble seats discussing the topics of the day, just as, one reads, the Romans 
used to do. 

Bursa has a variety of industry. It is the biggest centre in I'urkey for the breed- 
ing of silkworms and for the spinning and weaving of silk. It has also a large 
modern factory which can supply most of the needs of Turkey. At the same time, 
one can find in its streets almost every primitive craft being practised, crafts which 
have been passed down from generation to generation for hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of years. In the same town one can see the workman, or woman, each 
carrying out but one purely mechanical process, a sight common in modern factories, 
and in other parts hundreds of craftsmen taking pride in their skill and ability to 
carry out every stage in the production of the finished article from the raw materials 
to the finished article that is a joy to look upon. 

Ulu Dag, or Mcjunt Olympus, is the chief centre for winter sports in Turkey, a 
further attraction to visitors. This mountain at its highest point is over 8,000 feet. 

I saw one small but interesting contact with England of a hundred years or more 
ago. Occasionally one sees the plaques of different fire insurance companies fastened 
to the walls of houses. These date back to the times when each fire insurance com- 
pany ran its own fire brigade, and the householder who insured was given a mark 
to snow that he was entitled to its services. I saw three such plaques of the London 
and Lancashire Fire Company. 

And so we must leave Bursa, a rich and blessed town, where man can live 
happily and enjoy most of the fruits of the earth which grow there in abundance, 
including the grape and the tobacco leaf, and nature, with a generous hand, even 
remembered to put a deposit of meerschaum clay in this happy place. 

• 


RUMELI HISSAR 
By M. H. S. Everett 

The view from my window was superb. Immediately below — poplars, walnuts and 
other green trees. A little further off, on a knoll level with my gaze, the massive 
towers and crenellated walls of an ancient fortsfess'. ‘ In the middle distance a channel 
of blue rippling water and, beyond, brightly coloured houses and the fortress’s 
counterpart in miniature, on a narrow waterfront rising steeply to wooded heights. 
Yes, similar panoramas are to be found in Great Britain, but I know of none to 
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compare in every particular with this of Rumeli Hissar on the European side of the 
Bosphorus. 

I was on my first visit to Istanbul, and I regret that I had no time on this occasion 
to appreciate fully the beauty and interest of that great ancient city. Yet as we left 
the town and approached the Narrows of the Bosphorus I could give free rein to 
my admiration. 

Rumeli Hissar means in English the Castle of Roumelia— that is, of Europe— 
the castle opposite being called Anadolu Hissar, the Castle of Anatolia — that is, of 
Asia. It lies about six miles due north of Istanbul and is reached either by steamer 
or by road along the shore, or over the hills, which are the sparsely wooded foothills 
of the mountains extending eastwards to Turkey’s Bulgarian frontier. They are inter- 
rupted abruptly by the channel of the Bosphorus, and the village of Rumeli Hissar 
clings precariously to the hillside, for the coastal strip at its foot affords insufficient 
housing space. On the shady slopes nestle picturesque villas built frequently of wood 
on a stone foundation, and to reach these you must climb a tortuous roughly cobbled 
lane with a gradient of, in parts, something like i in 3 — not unlike certain Cornish 
villages. 

The continent of Europe, however, provides better comparisons. At first I was 
put in mind of the Italian coast, particularly the Eastern Riviera, and of Neapolitan 
and Sicilian scenes. But these lack an opposite shore, if not a castle, and a more 
exact parallel, to my mind, is with the narrower reaches of the River Rhine. 

Although Turkey’s outlook is modern and progressive she has her roots deep in 
the past. Every part of the country has its record in antiquity or more recent history, 
and many monuments survive as a testimony of earlier civilizations, mute witnesses to 
tales of conquest or disaster, of pride or lust for power. Rumeli Hissar provides 
material for a lengthy epic. 

Situated at the narrowest point of the Bosphorus, it marks the spot where Darius 
threw a bridge across the waters and led his 700,000 men against tne Scythians. In 
later years it was doubtless the crossing-place chosen by the Ten Thousand return- 
ing from Asia, by the Crusades, and, lastly, by the Turkish armies laying siege to 
Constantinople. 

In 1452 — one year before the fall of the city — Mehmet II built the castle, threaten- 
ing to roast alive the unfortunate envoys of the Emperor Constantine. One thousand 
masons and one thousand carpenters went into service and all the buildings on the 
Asiatic shore were stripped for materials. The resulting mixture of ingredients is 
still evident to the eye. Smoothly hewn Byzantine slabs, engraved stones of unusual 
shape, and ancient capitals keep company with rough-cast stone blocks. In three 
months the castle was finished, each of its three main towers being built in the 
shape of the circular Arabic M — Mehmet’s initial. The walls were over thirty feet 
thick and of proportionate height, while the towers were armed with cannon 
capable of commanding the Bosphorus, with huge marble cannon balls — a formidable 
defence, which earned for the castle the name of Bogaz Kesen, or, as we might say, 
the Pincer of the Straits. * 

Today, nearly 500 years after, the fortifications are still well preserved, and, 
whether by accident or design, are unspoilt by exploitation for tourist purposes. 
The strength and solidity of the towers reminded me of my native town Windsor, 
but there the comparison ends, for Windsor Castle is of a different age and on a 
different scale, being built for other purposes than a fortress thrown up feverishly to 
protect an army laying siege to a nearby city. 

Within the walls the only prominent remains of the original buildings are the 
rectangular foundations of what may have been the baths or the water-storage 
system, and the stump of what was doubtless a minaret. For the casde certainly 
contained a mosque at one time, and a steep winding cobbled lane of steps, descend- 
ing from one of the upper towers and passing out beneath the lower tower into the 
main road without, now bears the attractive name of the street of the Mosque within 
the Tower. Of the dozen or so numbered dwellings in this “ street,” some are built 
on and into the walls, while others are miraculously lodged on the hill which climbs 
up to the eastern battlement. It is said that they are occupied by direct descendants 
of the first invaders, and I for one will not gainsay the report. 
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At any rate, it requires little effort of the imagination to people the interior of 
these solid walls with those warriors from the East who made Turkey their home — 
and whenever I want to recapture the atmosphere of those early days in the history 
of Turkey, and at the same time to enjoy some of Europe’s finest scenery, I shall 
return to Rumeli Hissar. 


JAPAN TODAY 
By Francis J. Horner 

Some fifteen months have now gone by since Japan came under Allied occupation, 
and it is extremely interesting — especially to those of us who knew the country well in 
pre-war days — to note the extent and degree of the changes that have taken place. 

It is natural to start at the top; how goes it with the Emperor? How has his 
denial of all claims to a “ divine ” heredity affected his position? 

In former days the main ideas which the people held about their ruler were two — 
the idea of him as the direct descendant of the Sun Goddess, or the “ divine ” con- 
cept; and that of him as the Head of the National Family, or the “ Father of his 
people ” concept. Through the unremitting pressure of propaganda from above, the 
former became more and more intensified, the latter ever more suppressed. But the 
Japanese are an excessively emotional race, and this “ parental ” concept, though 
concealed within their consciousness, was a very real and powerful element in their 
make-up. The result therefore of the Emperor affirming himself to be a human being, 
no different in kind from his subjects, has been just what might have been expected. 
The long-suppressed emotion of filial affection and loyalty can be released, with the 
result that he now reigns in the hearts of his subjects more strongly than ever, and 
enjoys a real popularity very different from the exaggerated awe and reverence with 
which he was previously regarded. This was shown in a very astonishing way at the 
promulgation of the new Constitution. A platform had been erected, cordoned off 
from the huge crowd by lines of police. A military band was in attendance to play 
the National Anthem. The Premier appeared with members of his Cabinet. Then 
the Emperor with his Consort walked on to the dais. The band started to play, but 
in a moment it was drowned by the enthusiastic cheers, shouts and banzais of the 
yelling crowd. Instead of the reverential bowing in silence of pre-war days, the people 
rushed forward, and, breaking through the police cordon, surged up to the foot of the 
platform, wild with the happiness of at last being able to express what they really 
felt in their hearts towards their Ruler. 

There is yet another reason which accounts for the Emperor’s popularity. He is 
the one symbol of continuity with the past that still remains. All else has vanished. 
The basic ideas on which the nation had been brought up for centuries had been 
proved to be false and unreal. Cast adrift from all on which they had relied, the 
people found one sheet-anchor to hold them together in the midst of the confusion, 
depression and ignominy of defeat — the Imperial Throne; and the way in which 
General Mac Arthur has understood and utilized this aspect of Japanese psychology 
must rouse genuine admiration. 

The purpose of the occupation, of course, is not merely to inculcate the doctrines of 
democracy, but to set up a regime on practical lines which will, by its very nature, be 
compelled to function in a democratic manner in the future — in short, to build a 
democratic machine. Now any political machine suffers from the fact that, by its 
very nature, its component parts and those who make it work are identical — the indi- 
viduals — among whom are so many who interpret the word “ democracy ” according 
to their own convenience ! 

Now in this connection the Japanese have a peculiar characteristic which seems to 
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be almost an integral part of their nature. They are perfectly satisfied with a thing 
provided “ it looks all right they are only too glad to take the surface for the sub- 
stance. 'rhis is shown in their language by the word benri, meaning “ convenient,” 
which is constantly on their lips. Anything which superficially appears correct and 
pleasing or proper is taken for the real thing. A stucco frontage affixed to a ram- 
shackle wooden structure is benri — ‘‘ convenient ” — for it makes it look like a concrete 
building! It is the same idea that was responsible for flooding the pre-war markets 
with girncrack goods often ol undeniably attractive appearance. Now this idea which 
is so universal throughout Japan has got to be eradicated completely before any really 
solid foundation can be laid down. Realizing this, S.C.A.1\ has concentrated on 
effecting a real and fundamental reform in the whole educational system of Japan, 
and it is in this regard that some admirable work is being undertaken. To do more 
than outline these reforms is of course impossible. 

Primarily, the whole educational machine has been decentralized, so that schools 
and colleges are no longer under direct control of the (kntral Goxernment. Co- 
education has been introduced, and though this is not compulsory in all grades, more 
and more establishments are voluntarily adopting it. All teachers from top to bottom 
have been carelully screened, while textbooks have been rewritten and new ones issued 
wherever necessary. The issue of new textbooks was essential in the domains of 
history and morals. In the matter of the internal administration of schools, the British 
and American system of monitors and prefects has been adopted, so that the students 
may themselves take a greater share in running their own schools and thus learn the 
elements of democracy. Naturally for the time Ix^ing - and probably for some time to 
come — there is a very confused idea among the student body as to what “ democracy ” 
really means. One young man of Tokyo Imperial University defined it as ” doing 
what one likes ” ! But the Japanese student is in general c]uick in the uptake, very 
hardworking and extremely anxious to learn. Provided that reactionary forces of 
either wing are kept in strict control for the next ten or fifteen years, lajxm should be 
able to base her democratic state on a really solid foundation. 

Af)art from education, the most marked changes appear to have taken place in the 
Labour world. The [apanese arc unique among Oriental nations for two charac- 
teristics— their faculty for organization and their passion for working in groups. 
'Therelore as soon as S.C.A.P.’s directives were issued permitting freedom of speech, 
ordering the release of political prisoners, abolishing the pernicious “ thought police” 
and stressing the rights of labour, trade unions began to spring up on all sides. The 
nevv-lound freedoms have naturally produced a torrent of half-formed, ill-digested 
ideas, criticisms and demands, but such are only to be expected. Similarly, ignorance 
of the methcxls and principles of discussion and arbitration in labour disputes has 
resulted in a succession of strikes. But these must not be taken in too serious a light. 
I’he living conditions of the people are still precarious; the rise in the cost of living 
is far greater than the corresponding rise in wages, mainly due to inllation. It is true 
that the Finance Minister has declared that the inflationary trend has already reached 
its peak, and that very shortly economic conditions will be stabilized, but there can 
be no question that Japan’s present financial organization is extremely delicately 
balanced. I’hc great Zaibatsu combines have been dissolved, and both the financial 
experts of the U.S.A. and Japan are trying to erect a completely new edifice on the 
ruins of the old. But that edifice has got to withstand the tremendous strain of 
reparations which, if carried out in accordance with the Pauley report to President 
Truman, may upset all calculations. Yet, until this question of reparations is finally 
settled, Japanese business in its widest aspect cannot be developed. It is clear that 
banks arc not going to advance loans for enterprises which may or may not be taken 
as part of the assets to be handed over. Yet there is no doubt that, under the direction 
of the fKCUpying Powers, lapan is making a steady trade recovery in certain direc- 
tions. If she is capable of holding* up successfully under the strain mentioned above, 
she should be able to effect a stable economy. 

Finally a brief mention must be made of the political field. It is often stated that 
the two major parties, the Progressives and the Liberals, are largely composed of the 
same old bureaucrats under a different guise. This is an exaggeration. It must 
be remembered that the political world has gone through a most searching purge 
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which, starting with the professional politicians, has extended to all Government 
officials from the highest to the lowest. This purging has now been extended to 
include the financial, commercial and journalistic worlds. It is therefore hoped that, 
after the local elections now taking place, Japan will be starting with a clean slate. 
The Social Democrats are the largest of the opposition parties. They have refused 
any affiliation with the Communists in spite of repeated approaches. It is thought 
likely that they may head the polls at the next General Election. Politically they 
represent a fairly mild socialism, and are very active throughout the country. So arc 
the Communists, who make a lot of noise; and had it not been for their early opposi- 
tion to the Emperor they would have gained more support. As it is, however, they 
cut little ice, though their “ behind-the-sccne ” activities are openly said to be respon- 
sible for many of the strikes that have occurred. I'he great change that must he 
noticed is the election of women to the Diet, of which they occupy some thirty seats. 
They are reported to have done extremely well in their first essay, and it is lo he 
hoped that more will be returned at the next election. 

In general, then, it may he said that, in spite of much confusion, of the long-drawji- 
out food crisis, oi labour unrest and economic distress, the people of Japan arc slowly 
bur steadily settling down once more. They are recovering Irom the initial shock of 
defeat which left them stunned and hopeless, are recapturing their former resilience, 
and are beginning once again to take up the affairs of life with initiative and jiurpose. 
Indisputably this is largely due to the wise guidance and administration of General 
MacArthur. Rut much credit must also he given lo their own adaptability, their 
industry and especially to the realistic outlook of their leaders. Defeat is openly 
recognized and acknowledged; the past is past and gone, and the potentialities of the 
people are being slowly channelled to face the future with energy and determination. 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA^ 

By J. K. Lieu 

(The author is Assistant General Manager of the China Assurance 
Corporation in vShanghai) 

I AM not an authority on affairs in China, but just a plain man-of-the-strect in 
Shanghai, and am only giving my personal opinion, so that it is rather like a man 
trying to tell the world what the world looks like when he is at the bottom of a 
well — that is what I am trying to do today. 

China is changing so rapidly that it is difficult to say what present conditions arc 
from day to day; she is changing so rapidly that even after a stay of five weeks in 
this country I do not know whether I am qualified to speak on conditions as they 
are there today. 

Some of us look at China in disappointment and say that she is going away 
down the scale, very much against what we expected. We must see what wc can 
do to detect a silver lining. Even we Chinese who see we have -dark clouds sec more of 
the silver lining than tho.se who prefer to see the dark side. 

The last war between China and Japan was really a blessing in disguise. China 
has already suffered a lot, and the loss in man-power and property has been con- 
siderable, but this has resulted in the building up of unity in thougiit and speech. 
Unity in speech particularly, and a modified form of Pekin (Kuoyu) dialect is really 
coming into being. Now, anyone who can speak this modified language (Kuoyu) can 
get around all parts of China, and this will be one of the forces of unity in Cdfina. 
Gone are the days when Chinese had to converse in English. 

* Based on a lecture delivered to the Universities China Committee on October 16, 
1946. 
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Another thing is that a man from Canton no longer must marry a ^rl from 
Canton, or a man from Shanghai marry a girl from Shanghai. This provincialism 
is rapidly disappearing. 

We want to get into the interior of China, where there are great possibilities of 
development, and open up there. 

The banking position is developing. In the old days Shanghai money was used 
in banking, or Canton money, and the name of these different banks was even 
printed on the bank notes. This has completely disappeared, and China is now using 
Central Bank of China notes generally, with no locality printed on them. This wifi 
bring unity of ideas about values. 

There is a keen interest in China today about world affairs, particularly among 
the younger generation. They are most keen about world affairs, and on learning 
what is going on in the world. Newspapers now print a balanced report on world 
affairs, and quite a few maintain their own correspondents in all the big cities, like 
London, New York, Washington, etc. 

Another great change is the greater realization that education is important — 
every family that can afford to send their child to school is doing so. Every school 
has to turn away many applications as they cannot be accommodated in the school. 

There is a movement now to have the schools divided into two parts : the 
students attending in the morning and then finishing with the school for the day, 
then another group attend in the afternoon to carry on their studies. In this way the 
educational equipment of each school is used twice over each day instead of once. 

The important point is that the parents begin to realize — even the poorest parents 
— that their children must go to school. 

Another thing that may have a bearing on the future of China is the discovery that 
not a single Chinese is downhearted about China. The Chinese are most adaptable — 
they have had wars before. Civil war is concentrated only in certain parts of China; 
the other parts of this vast country arc quietly going ahead and trying to build up. 

I have gathered certain impressions of opinions in London about China. I have 
been told, “ What about the civil war between the Kuomingtang and the Com- 
munists?” The impression here is that the Kuomingtang is going out and the Com- 
munists are coming in. The first thing I have discovered is that as far as ideology 
and principles are concerned, both the Communists and the Kuomingtang have the 
same ideas and principles. Some people who have visited the Communist regions 
say how well they arc doing. Others who have seen the National Peoples* districts 
say how badly they are working. 

As an illustration, if anyone is given the chance of ruling an island and some- 
one else is asked to rule over a big country, the one who is ruling the island is 
doing well because his problems arc much smaller, the “ high-ups ’* can always have 
their own ideas carried down to the real operatives; because it is a small job they 
can personally see that their ideas are carried out all along the line. We might 
say that the Communists are more keen in their personnel. But the rest of the 
country, under the National Government, has a big job. 

One thing I regret very much is that for some months when the war finished last 
year every Chinese said, ” Now is a chance.” But that chance is a fleeting chance. 
Everyone was optimistic for a few months, but they then discovered that someone 
was obstructing, and rather laid the blame on the Communists. The Chinese arc 
against carrying on political differences by means of the army. The Chinese arc 
tired of war and don’t want any more war. They don’t want to see anyone main- 
taining a separate army, and the Communists have lost a great deal of sympathy. 

The Chinese mind is opposed to close, orderly government — that is quite against 
the Chinese mind. The Communists want to enforce reforms which are against the 
Chinese idea of things. The National Government does the same thing, but in a 
more cautious way. 

Chinese public opinion would like to see the present Chinese Government in 
Nanking given a chance. 

The Chinese are not accustomed to live by regulations. The farmer and the 
landlord come to an agreement when there is a bad harvest. It was not true to say 
that they were on bad terms. The Communists say there must be a greater distribu- 
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don of land; all is to be re-allotted, and you must till or plough whether you want 
to or not, and so much be given to the Government after the harvest. 

Now about inflation. There is great inflation in China, and 1 cannot assure 
you that it will not grow worse. It won’t grow very much worse; we have almost 
reached the bottom, but we haven’t reached the bottom yet. Commodity prices 
have risen about 5,000 times, but the official exchange regulating prices are based 
on 1,000 times. Also there is no lack of imports from America, but China is unable 
to ship exports. 

China is chiefly agricultural, the most important foods being rice in the south 
and wheat in the north. If we have a good harvest and can keep food prices down, 
all the other prices will fall with the food prices. If the price of rice is kept down, 
then all other prices will fall in the course of time. 

I would like to speak of one aspect of future trade relations with China. 
Firstly, don’t be discouraged if, compared with our trade with America, your 
trade with us is so small. We need plenty of things, but if we send an order for 
goods to Britain we are told they are not in stock, or that they haven’t got the goods, 
and also they haven’t got the ships to send them in. If we send a cable to America 
the goods are shipped out in twelve days. 

The Chinese are great tradesmen, and consider certain methods of trading are 
not to their liking, while other methods are to their liking. One day the pendulum 
will swing back to our old friends. 

To maintain trade relations with China it is important to train up a good many 
young people who can really read the Chinese mind. 


COMPOSTING: A CONTRIBUTION TO 
CHINA’S HEALTH 

By Professor James C. Scott, m.a., b.sc. 

(Soils Division, Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung) 

China’s death-rate is probably the highest in the world. The most reliable estimates 
place it at 27-1 per 1,000, but suggest that it is probably nearer 30 per 1,000. Thus it 
is more than double that of England and Wales. If the public health services of 
China were as good as those of England the annual death-roll of around 12 millions 
would be reduced to nearer 5 millions. We may say, therefore, that approximately 
7 millions die yearly of preventable diseases. Of those diseases the five most impor- 
tant are (in order of importance) : smallpox, dysentery, typhoid, tuberculosis and 
cholera. Three of these five are faecal-borne diseases and, given proper control 
measures, they are almost entirely preventable. Why should faecal-borne diseases 
take such an important place in China’s death-rate, and how are they transmitted.'^ 
This is one of the most basic public health problems of China, but, unlike many 
other countries, it is also a basic agricultural problem. This is because the disposal 
of human wastes is, in China, an agricultural process and is, within limits, a good 
soil conservation process. 

Methods of utilization of human excrement vary in different parts of the country, 
but in North China there are three main methods : direct addition of fresh 

faeces to the soil; (^) drying of faeces to form cakes which are afterwards incorporated 
in the soil; and (r) the pig-pen-latrine method. The first of these three methods has 
not been studied in detail (although obviously insanitary), but careful investigations 
of the other two have been done. Around tne big cities of North China there are 
numerous places where the drying of faeces into cakes is done. Faeces is stored in 
pits during the coldest part of the winter, but drying goes on during the rest of the 
year, and during the summer and autumn swarms of flies breed at the drying grounds 
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and invade the city homes, bringing disease and death in their train. The malodorous 
nature of this process need only be experienced once to provide a lifelong memory. 
(3n country farms over a large part of North China a pit in the corner of the court- 
yard serves as a latrine for the family. All animal manure and other waste is also 
put in this pit, and a certain amount of soil is regularly added. Often pigs are kept 
in the pit, and derive some sustenance from the human faeces. This is conservation 
with a vengeance. In the summer flies breed in the pit and convey germs from there 
to the food. Dogs and chickens go in and out and track filth over the courtyards. 
Investigation has shown faecal pollution in all farm courtyards examined and even in 
the living-rooms. Faecal pollution has also been found on the streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of public latrines. Investigation of the stools of farm families revealed that 
approximately 8o per cent, of the men, 90 per cent, of the women and all of the 
children were infested with intestinal roundworms (Ascaris lumbricoides\ with an 
average of fifteen worms per person, thus demonstrating widespread f.Tcal pollution. 
Incidentally the habit of defecation of the small child is a big factor in pollution. 
Pollution in the cities was somewhat less but was still very serious. 

The problem that is raised is therefore that of devising some means whereby 
human waste may be disposed of in a way that is at once sanitary and conservative 
of plant nutrients, particularly of nitrogen. 

In the year 1935 the International Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation 
began a series of grants to two of the Christian Universities of China, Cheeloo 
(Shantung) and Yenching (Peking), to make a co-operative attack on that problem 
under the general directorship of a brilliant young American parasitologist, Gerald 
F. Winfield. The study was begun by a careful investigation of the native ways of 
dealing with human waste so that the extent and nature of the problem could be 
fully understood. This was done from the public health, chemical, agricultural, 
economic and practical points of view. Having a basic knowledge of traditional 
methods, it was then possible to try out other methods and compare them to see 
if they were really superior or not. Various methods of composting were tried, 
some after the aerobic methods developed at Indore, India, and some partly aerobic, 
partly anaerobic, which go by the name of “ Edelmist in Germany. Aerobic 
methods used were of several types : {a) to find the maximum percentage of human 
faeces that could be successfully composted with straw and be safe; {b) to find the 
maximum percentage of a mixture of faeces with horse and cow manure (proportions 
such as are usually available in North China farm villages) which could be success- 
fully composted with straw; (c) to find the proportions of faeces and straw which 
Wf)uld conserve the greatest amount of nitrogen; {d) to find the proportions of farces, 
straw, horse and cow manure that would conserve the greatest amount of nitrogen; 
and (e) to find the proportions which helped most to prevent fly breeding. Stacks, 
built in layers, were made in shallow pits during the dry parts of the year, but on 
the surface of the ground in wet weather to prevent waterlogging. Successful com- 
posting could even be done in the winter if the pits were protected from cold winds 
and stacks were sufficiently large. Fermentation processes within the stacks raised 
the temperature high enough to kill practically all pathogenic bacteria, eggs of 
parasitic worms and cysts of amoeba:. Stacks were turned at intervals and, by the 
end of two months, composting was generally complete. Although faeces could be 
effectively composted in the proportion of 80 per cent. f<TCcs to 20 per cent, straw, 
it was found that the ideal proportion was reached when the ratio of carbon to 
nitrogen in the stack was around 38 or 40 to i. At this level 80 per cent, or more 
of the nitrogen could be conserved, and flv breeding was also reduced to a minimum. 
It was also found that in stacks where a mixture of faxes with horse and cow manure 
was used with straw, there was lietter nitrogen conservation than with faces and 
straw alone. Studies of costs revealed that composting methods were superior to 
those of the Chinese farmer by somewhere around 20 per cent, at least. The saving 
in health cannot be accurately computed, but it would be considerable. The results 
of experiments with the “ Edelmist method ” of composing were not quite so good 
as the “Indore method,” but were better than the pig-pen-latrine and have some 
advantage for farm use. 

Another intimately related problem was that of city garbage disposal. Study of 
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the problem showed that between 30 and 50 per cent, of city garbage, depending on 
the season, was vegetable material which could be composted. Aerobic compost, 
made with faeces and this vegetable matter, proved to be very successful from both 
public health and fertilizer conservation points of view. Costing analyses revealed 
that, by composting 20 per cent, of the faeces of a city of half a million inhabitants 
with the vegetable matter in the city garbage, the costs of street cleaning could be 
paid four times over. The public health value to the city would be an additional 
benefit. As a result of this investigation a scheme of waste disposal for North China 
cities has been worked out. 

Methods of composting which have been tried so far have only attempted to 
utilize faeces, as its disposal in a sanitary way is the main public health problem. The 
farmer’s pig-pen-latrine also includes the urine, which accounts for the larger half 
of the nitrogen excreted, and this nitrogen is largely lost. Some preliminary experi- 
ments have been done to try to conserve the nitrogen of the urine, but so far with- 
out much success. The urine problem is complicated by the large amounts of sodium 
chloride (common salt) which it contains. If a method of utilizing the urine can 
be worked out which conserves the nitrogen, it should be an additional source of 
help to the farmer. 

These investigations into ways of disposal of human waste have brought out some 
aspects of the problem which did not appear at, first blush. One of these is the 
problem of obtaining enough vegetable matter for successful composting. North 
China, having a scanty rainfall, produces limited supplies of straw and other vege- 
table matter. About three-quarters of the straw produced is used for fodder and the 
rest is needed for fuel, together with all the leaves, weeds, grass, and twigs that can 
be gathered. This leaves no available vegetable matter for composting. In order to 
make composting a feasible process, alternative sources of fuel production have been 
investigated. Among these the most promising has been a leguminous plant, 
Amorpha fmticosa, which can be cut to the ground each year and gives about a 
dozen four-foot-long stalks of half-inch diameter per plant annually. It can grow 
on held edges and waste pieces of ground and is an excellent fuel. 

Another a.spect of the problem of waste disposal is that of latrine design. The 
f^ccs which is carried out of the cities by the scavengers is, in the summer, already 
full of the larva* of houseflies and blue-bottle flies before it reaches the disposal 
grounds. Thus it is necessary to devise some type of foolproof latrine which will 
be easy to use and at the same time prevent the ingress of nies. Several types have 
been tried, but no really successful automatic-closing latrine cover has yet been 
developed. 

A further problem has been the demonstration of the relative effectiveness of 
compost as a fertilizer compared with traditional methods. Field tests to compare 
composts with native fertilizers were begun, but the war with Japan prevented dieir 
being carried out to completion. Data from the field tests and other composting 
experiments were salvaged from the Japanese and stored with a Swiss firm during 
the war. The writer is at present working these out, and hopes to publish the 
results, together with a full account of all aspects of this composting research, in the 
not too distant future. 

This piece of research, which is of such fundamental importance to the welfare of 
nearly half of the people of China, was, as slated earlier, the co-operative effort of 
two of the Christian Universities of China. It is only one phase of the many agri- 
cultural problems which the different Christian Universities are trying to solve as 
part of their contribution to the welfare of China. These problems, which affect 
about 400 millions of a farm population, are being investigated in the Agicultural 
Departments of Lingnan University (Canton), Fukien Christian University (Foochow), 
West China Union University (Cnengtu) and in the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Nanking. 

One other point requires to be stressed, and that is the effect that all such research 
has on the welfare of the people of China. These pieces of research have to be 
co-ordinated so that their sum total effect will be beneficial. In this regard it is good 
to remember the warning of Frank W. Notestein and Chi-ming Chiao on page 393 
of Buck’s monumental work. Land Utilization tn China. 
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“If by some magic it suddenly became possible to eliminate the mortality from 
' preventable causes’ of death, sober students might ponder long before utilizing 
that power. Observers are unanimous in the belief that the population of China is 
already redundant and that, with existing productive capacities, a large increase in 
the population can only take place at the expense of a serious decline in the standard 
of living which is already pitifully low. A sudden check in mortality unaccom- 
panied by a corresponding drop in fertility would, before many years, drive larger 
and larger sections of the population to economic levels at which subsistence is no 
longer possible. Hunger would accomplish what disease was prevented from doing. 
It is perhaps fortunate that any improvement in mortality rates will, if it comes, 
come gradually, and may be accompanied by a corresponding decline in fertility.” 

With the seriousness of this problem in mind the Christian Universities have a 
co-ordinated programme, so that their total contribution to China will be of the 
most valuable kind. They are also a most potent factor making for world peace. 

These Christian Universities were the pioneers in higher education in China, and 
many of them have, over a long period, had strong links with this country through 
those missionary societies which helped to establish them. For many years they 
have been making an outstanding contribution to the nation in the training of 
Chinese doctors, church leaders, teachers, scientists, engineers, social workers and 
industrialists. At the same time ,they have been carrying on various forms of im- 
portant scientific research, and there is no doubt at all but that in the future these 
Universities have a distinctive contribution to make to the rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of the China of the future. 

Readers who would like to have fuller details of the work these Universities are 
undertaking should write to the Secretary, China Christian Universities Association, 
China House, 25, Charles Street, London, W. 1. 


THE STATE OF NORTH BORNEO 

By W. a. Casterton Smelt, o.b.e., a.c.a. 

On July 15, 1946, at Jesselton, on the West Coast of North Borneo, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, Governor-General of the British Territories in South-East Asia, formally 
installed the officer administering the government of the Empire’s youngest colony. 
His Majesty, in his message to his new subjects, graciously said that the administra- 
tion of the Chartered Company had been wise and just and that the new Colonial 
Government would build upon the foundations which it had laid so well. 

This act had followed a similar ceremony a fortnight earlier at Kuching, when 
the Rajah of Sarawak’s cession of that State had been made effective. 

The State of North Borneo was incorporated by the Charter granted by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria on November i, 1881. Thus after sixty-five years of useful 
life and increasing prosperity the British North Borneo (Chartered) Company, follow- 
ing the example of such illustrious predecessors as the Hudson’s Bay Company, John 
Company and' the British South African Company, handed over its trusteeship to 
that of the Empire, whose final goal is the Commonwealth. 

Its passing was a small incident in a very worried world, and what attention the 
general public had to spare for events in the Far East had been largely absorbed by 
the greater importance of the inactions of the Malayan rulers and their peoples to 
the maladroit handling of the Malayan Union or the not very authentic opposition to 
the cession of Sarawak. 

Nevertheless, not a few of Britain’s men in the street had enough time and interest 
to sigh for the passing of this last little link with a great procession of Empire history. 
Quite a number questioned whether the new Colony would do better than the Char- 
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tered Company had done. Whereas before the war opinion was more often critical 
of a system whereby the Government was run by private enterprise, they now seemed 
to regret this final example of the small venture giving way to the big chain store. 
They seemed to like vjie pattern of variety, which included the unique and diverse 
States of British Borneo among the Crown’s Protectorates. 

And how varied was the pattern in that very distant corner of the Empire ! The 
parish priest at Jesselton had, within the bounds of his parish, portions of four sovereign 
governments of entirely different antecedents and of widely different character. The 
Crown was represented by the small island Colony of Labuan, one of the Straits Settle- 
ments under the Governor of the Straits Settlements in Singapore; the Malayan Sultan 
of Brunei governed his 2,500 square miles with the assistance of a British Resident, for 
his was an Unfederated Malay State, under the High Commissioner in Kuala Lumpur; 
the third Rajah of Sarawak carried on the loo-year rule of the Brooke family over a 
territory of 50,000 square miles with a very liberal regime, which was best described as 
a benevolent autocracy; while the Chartered Company’s territory of 30,000 square miles 
had a pocket edition of a government under its Governor and Legislative Council, 
but responsible to a President and Court of Directors in London. The official link 
with the Crown in the case of each of the last two governments was provided by 
the Governor of Singapore, in his capacity as British Agent of Sarawak and North 
Borneo. So wide a variety of contiguous governments had no parallel in the Empire, 
although variety is, of course, a characteristic of the living organism of Empire. 

However much sentiment might applaud the variety, economics must condemn its 
extravagance. While all these territories together do not contain 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
they required two complete government machines for Sarawak and North Borneo, 
while Labuan and Brunei relied on two different offices in Malaya, 800 miles away, 
for their direction and governmental facilities. No argument is needed to appiovc 
steps which will tend to eliminate such a redundancy of management. 

During the Japanese occupation the Government officers of all four territories 
were interned with the European civilian populations at Lintang Camp, Kuching. 
Among them there was a general expectation that they would find on their release 
that some form of British Borneo would be in being. This cxpectadon seemed to 
be confirmed when they first learnt on release that the title of the Civil Administra- 
tion, behind the 9th Australian Division which released them, was the British Borneo 
Civil Affairs Unit, and that its head was a respected senior officer of the North Borneo 
Ser\ice, who had also been seconded at one time to the Sarawak Service as its 
Chief Secretary. 

The project for a single Government has been ventilated on many occasions, but 
the disturbance of the Japanese invasion was needed to provide the impetus towards 
unification. How far and how fast that process will proceed it is difficult to foretell. 
The first s^p, however, has been achieved by the Union of Labuan with North 
Borneo. 

The sentiment which sighs over the passing of the old order does ciot know the 
prostrate condition in which North Borneo was left as the result of its submersion by 
the lapanese tide. Of all the territories overrun by the Japanese none has been so 
completely devastated. Its towns are virtually destroyed, together with all industrial 
equipment, factories, lighters and launches. The most important transport link on 
the West Coast, the large railway bridge, is destroyed. 

Its people on the whole have had a harder time than those of any other British terri- 
tory. Their nerves have been strained by worse horrors. They lived around the scene 
of the apj)alling events which culminated in the entire disappearance of the large 
prisoner of w'ar camp at Sundakan. They organized a rebellion on the West Coast 
in October, 1943, in which both Chinese and natives participated, the only rebellion 
within the Japanese co-prosperity sphere. This was repressed with ruthless savagery 
by their temporary masters, whereby some 3,000 to 4,000 paid with their lives. They 
saw their leading citizens — Chinese, Indian and Malay — taken away to be slaughtered 
in the last days of the occupation, rather than that they should live to help rebuild 
the country, when their captives realized that their own days were numbered. 

Despite all this, their spirit is less troubled than that of the inhabitants of Malaya 
and Java, and in some respects their material condition may be better. The manner 
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in which they have been supplied, assisted perhaps by the substantial proportion oi 
their food which can be locally produced, has resulted in a lesser measure of inflation 
than in Malaya. 

The process of recovery and rehabilitation can only be a very lengthy one. The 
material condition of the country has temporarily reverted to that at the beginning 
of the Charter. There are foundations to build upon and a Chinese population of 
craftsmen who will gradually repair and replace the lost houses, oflfices, shops and 
factories. Their numbers arc not, however, sufficient to provide for more than the 
norma] increase of pre-war days, and many years must elapse before the 1941 
standards are recovered. Even now the houses which are being put up for the 
Europeans are only small atap and kajang huts, and cost $3,500, perhaps ten times 
the pre-war price. 

The main wealth of the country lay in its rubber, timber, fishing, hemp and copra 
industries, with a fond hope that one day it would share the prosperity of its Dutch, 
Brunei and Sarawak neighbours by the discovery of oil. Rubber, timber and copra 
production will probably recover reasonably quickly. The fishing industry had always 
been a Japanese monopoly, and it is unlikely that any other nationality would make 
a success of it. The hemp industry was a thriving infant when the Japanese came in, 
and there were sanguine hopes that this product would become an important source 
for the supply of Manila hemp to the Empire, this being the only place in the Empire 
in which it has yet been found possible to grow the abaca palm. It suffered very 
severely from disease and neglect during the occupation, and it may be a long time 
before it becomes an important export. 

The people — Malay, Chinese and Indian — were courageously staunch throughout 
the occupation, and they fully deserve a liberal share of whatever the Empire can 
afford its Colonies. This share must necessarily be larger than that which the 
Chartered Company could have provided or secured. 

Their promotion to the rank of British subjects will not displease them. They 
have long known and appreciated the link with the Crown. The two important 
local secular holidays of the year were the King’s Birthday and Charter Day. 

The picture of His Majesty King George V at the microphone hung in all Resi- 
dents* and District offices and in the vernacular schools. The State flag, the Sabah 
Jack, was the Union Jack with a red lion on a gold medallion in its centre, and no 
doubt that flag will continue unchanged. The annual visit of the China Squadron 
to all its many fine ports provided yet another contact of Empire. 


LABUAN 

By Sir Geoffrey Cator, c.m.g. 

On December 24, 1846, at 2 p.m., the British flag was hoisted over Labuan by Mr. 
Henry Morgan, Midshipman of H.M.S. Iris, On the same day a granite slab was 
erected with this inscription : 

• 

“This island was taken possession of on December 24th, 1846, 
in the name of Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, under the direction of His Excellency Rear Admiral 
Sir Thomas Cochrane, c.b., Commander-in-Chief, by Captain 
G. R. Mundy, commanding H.M.S. /nV.” 

This slab still stood in front of the Government Office on January i, 1942, when 
the Japanese occupied Labuan. 

Labuan is a small island about thirty-five square miles in area, and lies off 
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the north-west coast of the great island of Borneo, its geographical position being 
5° 6' N. and 115° 15' E. 

It commands Brunei Bay and is, as the Japanese demonstrated, one of the Keys of 
Borneo. 

It was, in fact, its geographical position which caused it to be selected for use as 
a naval base for the campaign which the Royal Navy was then conducting against 

E in those waters; for Brunei Bay, with its good shelter, its multiple and inter- 
g waterways, seemed to be designed by nature for the pirate prahus, and more- 
over guarded the entrance to the river or fiord in which stands the city of Brunei, 
once the seat of what had been the most important Sultanate of Borneo. (Borneo is, 
in fact, the Portuguese rendering of the name Brunei.) 

At this period the Sultanate was in the penultimate stage of the decay which 
finally involved its almost complete dissolution, and the Sultan Omar Ali Saif Udin 
could not and would not exercise any control over his subjects — in fact, he was 
generally supposed to lend his royal countenance to their piratical proceedings. 

Accordingly Captain Mundy took H.M.S. Iris and H.M.S. Wolf up the river to 
Brunei and, after overcoming some sporadic resistance, entered into negotiation with 
the Sultan for the cession of Labuan. The treaty was signed on December 18, 1846. 

Labuan was then an uninhabited, or practically uninhabited, island, though, in 
view of the excellent harbour with which it was endowed by Nature, it was no doubt 
used from time to time as a retreat or jumping-ofi point for piratic vessels. 

As a watchdog Labuan was a success, though not without cost, as the little 
cemeteries on the island reveal. Some of those who lie there died in battle, but most 
were victims of the climate, for the original Settlement was established on the low 
marshy ground between the harbour and the hills, which was intensely malarious. 

In 1848 Labuan was constituted a separate Crown Colony, and it retained this 
status and dignity until 1906. 

For a time the little colony carried a considerable establishment complete with all 
the appurtenances of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, O.C. Troops and Legislative 
and Executive Councils. It was garrisoned by a battalion of infantry of the Madras 
Army, by a battery of artillery, and until 1865 received a grant paid from the British 
Exchequer. 

The first Governor of Labuan was Sir James Brooke, who became the first Raja of 
Sarawak. 

It soon became evident, however, that the colony of Labuan was not likely to 
become self-supporting. There was, and is, coal on the island, but Labuan lies well 
off the main trade routes. 

It did not, as Penang and Singapore did, attract trade and population as soon as 
the security of the British rule was established, for Brunei was in decay and there 
was not trade to attract. 

After twenty years the British taxpayer grew tired of subsidizing' so unpromising a 
proposition : the garrison was withdrawn and Labuan leit to languish. 

In 1890 the administration of Labuan was handed over to the British North 
Borneo Company, which had received its Charter eight years earlier, the principal 
representative of the company in Borneo being commissioned as Governor of Labuan. 

At the end of 1905 this arrangement was terminated, and the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements became also Governor of Labuan, and on December 31, 1906, the 
life of Labuan as a separate Crown Colony ceased, and it was annexed to the Straits 
Settlements and declared to be a part of the Settlement of Singapore. 

On December i, 1912, the island was constituted a separate Settlement, and 
became the fourth Settlement, comprising, with Singapore, Penang and Malacca, the 
Colony of the Straits Settlements. 

To complete Labuan’s history, on January i, I9ip, the island was occupied by the 
Japanese forces, and remained under Japanese domination for three and a half years, 
though the island was in name restored to the Sultan of Brunei, and was renamed 
Pulau Maida in honour of a Japanese General of that name, who was killed in an air 
crash in Borneo. 

After an initial display of frightfulness, which included exposing the British 
Resident in a cage in the Padang, the Japanese do not appear to have molested the 
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inhabitants, but here, as everywhere, the only traces their occupation left was the 
mess and confusion they created. 

On June lo, 1945, the island was recaptured after five days’ fighting by the 
9th Australia Division, who attacked from the sea. 

As the Japanese resisted strongly it was unfortunately but inevitably necessary to 
preface the assault by a sea and air bombardment, which completely obliterated the 
little town of Victoria, and destroyed every large building and landmark on the 
island. 

It was said that after that bombardment it was impossible to recognize the face of 
Labuan as it had stood for nearly 100 years. 

Following the negotiations which resulted in the cession to the Crown by the 
British North Borneo Chartered Company of the company’s territories in North 
Borneo, Labuan has now been incorporated in the Colony of North Borneo. 

This is a natural development, for Labuan is geographically, racially and economic- 
ally much more closely allied with North Borneo than with Singapore or the Malayan 
Union. 

Singapore is four days’ journey by steamer, and though the aeroplane may have 
annihilated space this is inconveniently distant for administrative purposes, especially 
in the case of a small and relatively insignificant Settlement, whose affairs would be 
apt to be crowded out by the pressure of more important events in the Colony of 
Singapore. 

My own acquaintance with Labuan dates from shortly after its establishment as 
a separate Settlement. 

Administratively it was recovering from the torpor induced by complete lack of 
funds, but commercially it had just received the most unkindest cut of all in the demise 
(for working purposes only : they retain their leases to this day so far as I know) of 
the Labuan Coalfields Company, which employed over 1,000 Malay and Chinese 
labourers and about a score of Europeans. 

The proximate causes of failure were the immense and recurrent cost of pipes for 
pumping purposes owing to some peculiar quality of the Labuan water and an 
accident on the inclined way leading to the coalface, which resulted in a number of 
casualties, but the ultimate reason was that already given, combined with the com- 
parative lack of facilities provided by the Labuan harbour. 

Part of the loss of trade to Labuan was compensated by the opening of the Miri 
Oilfields, for which Labuan was in the first instance the base, and by the prospecting 
operations of other companies in Borneo. 

Labuan accepted these buffets philosophically, and was, when I knew it, a quiet, 
sleepy and contented little place. “ Contented ” because nobody was rich or likely to 
become so, so there was no need for hurry or worry; on the other hand, nobody was 
really poor. Nearly every man had his plot of land, his house and his livelihood, so 
there was no hurry or worry on that score either. There was also a sort of faded 
dignity about the place, as of a gentlewoman who has come down in the world, 
which seemed to say : 

“ We aren’t very prosperous or very important, but don’t forget we are the 
first British Settlement and the oldest Crown possession in these waters, and our 
lineage goes back still further, for there was an Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s factory here in 1775, and long before that the Portuguese had a fort here.” 

There was no trace of the fort and no absolute proof of its existence; but we liked 
to think of ourselves as an old oasis of Western civilization. 

Physically, Labuan is an attractive little place. The island with its silver sands 
and green hills is a “ Coral Island ” in the de Vere Stacpoole tradition, or, to be more 
up-to-date, of a type which, on 10,000 screens, forms the background of a throbbing 
drama of tropical love and passion. 

The sea was always lively and dotted with green islets. On a clear morning one 
could see the cloud-capped outline of Mount Kinabalu in Central Borneo, climbing 
almost to the snowline. 

Labuan was well cultivated, and the Kedayans, who formed the rural population, 
were genuine peasants, with a real knowledge and love of the soil. 
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1 hey are said to be descendants of Javanese slaves from Brunei, and they are cer- 
tainly agriculturists, which the Borneo Malays, who are children of the sea, are 
equally certainly not. 

This island was well laid out, with charming shady little roads and lanes radiating 
in every direction. For this, I fancy, we had to thank one of my most distinguished 
predecessors. Sir Hugh Low, for he has left the mark of his love for trees and plants, 
and of his unfailing eye for effect in every place which was lucky enough to enjoy 
his services. 

Labuan was fortunate, too, in the unknown architect and unknown craftsmen 
who designed and built Government House, as it was still called. The house was 
not large, but beautifully proportioned and admirably fashioned. With its red roof 
and polished timber and graceful lines it fitted perfectly into its surroundings. 

I’here was nothing shoddj^or makeshift in the whole building, and its only 
drawback, from the point of view of a not overpaid Resident, was that it took over 
fifty oil lamps (there was no electricity) adequately to illumine the panelled walls of 
the dining- and drawing-room. 

This was one of the buildings destroyed in the bombardment. 

Life in Labuan was not exciting, but it had its compensations. There was cxccl- 
Fent shooting, and on one of the islets could be found, at the right season, the big 
white Celebes pigeon; for a few dollars one could purchase not merely one but a 
complete stud of sturdy Borneo ponies; and there were the normal games and social 
activities in our limited community. There were occasional visits from H.M. ships 
and from warships of other nations; and there was always the sea. Visitors descended 
on us from time to time, including some oddities. 

There was a Very Important Person who was so solicitous for his health that he 
changed his underclothes about fifteen times a day, sometimes at embarrassing 
moments, as during a ceremonial parade or a mixed four at tennis; there were optimists 
who whispered of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice from mountains of gold or 
lakes of petroleum in the heart of Borneo; and there were others who thought (quite 
correctly) that the police of Labuan were likely to be less Nosy Parkcrish than those 
of more go-ahead places. 

A reminder that life had not always been just roses in Labuan was proved by the 
numerous little cemeteries dotted about the island. In those cemeteries nearly all the 
older graves were cased in a block of concrete, weighing perhaps a ton, as a protec- 
tion for those whose bodies lay there from the attentions of head hunters, who 
formerly used to slip over by night from the mainland on their ghoulish activities. 

Sir Hugh Clifford’s story of the distraught husband, who, with his own hand, dug 
seven graves for his wife’s body to baffle these marauders, will be remembered. 

Labuan saw little of the first World War, though we began well by seizing a 
German cargo ship which was indiscreet enough to put in on August 4, 1914. It was 
lucky wc did, for the next cargo of rice from Singapore did not arrive for nearly a 
month. 

But through these years, as for seventy years before and twenty-five years after, 
Labuan was guarded and secured by the power which we seldom saw of the Royal 
Navy. 

When in December, 1941, the Renown and the Piince of Wales were sunk a 
thousand miles away off the east coast of Malaya the shield which had protected 
Labuan was shattered, and within three weeks the island was in Japanese hands. 

Between wars Labuan was modernized — electric light, cinemas, radio stations, 
aerodromes — all the appurtenances of modern civilization down to the final blessing of 
aerial bombardment. 

I doubt, however, whether all those phenomena or even the experience of being 
messed about by arrogant and self-important Japanese officials affected the placid 
philosophy of Labuan’s outlook, and the Japanese occupation never broke the loyalty 
of the inhabitants. 

It was a cruel end to Labuan’s servitude that liberation should have involved such 
hideous damage and destruction, but, even so, the people of Labuan did not think 
this freedom too dearly bought. 

On December 26, 1946, Labuan celebrates its centenary. It is curious how the last 
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month of the year recurs in Labuan’s notable dates. It was established in December; 
in December it ceased to be a Crown Colony; in December it became a Settlement; in 
December, 1941, Labuan’s sure shield was broken, and now in the hundredth Decem- 
ber Labuan has become a part of the colony of North Borneo. 

Let us hope that the new century will sec Labuan restored to prosperity and 
prestige; but, come what may, there is one thing that nothing can take away, and 
that is tranquillity and peace of spirit. In a disordered and agitated world Labuan 
will he remembered by those who lived there as a place where man could be at peace. 


FRANCO-BRITISH COLLABORATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF COCHIN-CHINA 

By a French Official 

The position in the Far East of all, without exception, of the Western Powers has 
been profoundly shaken as a result of the second World War. I'he new forms of 
responsibility which now confront these nations can hardly fail in bringing a realiza- 
tion to them of the interests they have in common. Before the war the memory of 
their joint efforts in developing the Far East showed signs of becoming dim and 
confused. Now that the war is over these same Western Powers must seek inspira- 
tion from the past if they are to secure for themselves a better future. In former 
days any collaboration between them assumed importance in the history of their 
individual expansion : evidence of its renewal has been afforded recently when British 
troops entered Cochin-China with the purpose of receiving the surrender of the 
Japanese in that area. The presence of these Britishers in our midst during the past 
year has served to recall the strong ties which united an earlier generation of British 
and French and helped pave the way leading to a federation of nations in French 
Indo-China — no mean achievement. Once France was firmly established in the 
southern portion of the Indo-China peninsula (now known as Cochin-China) a bond 
was formed between France and England as a result of needs and aspirations shared 
in common by the two peoples. (Occasions have occurred when conflicting ambi- 
tions tended to obscure the fundamental solidarity of their common interests; but 
the bond between them has been frequently manifest, reappearing under pressure 
of certain historical and geographical factors, which, in their turn, have contributed 
to the economic development of this portion of Asia. 

Southern Indo-China has always been a commercial key-point on account of its 
position on the sea-route from India to China. During tne early centuries of our 
era the Gulf of Siam was the scat of a considerable emporium in which the traders 
of Indonesia and China met with traders from India, Iran and the Levant. In the 
succeeding period Southern Indo-China continued to be a vital place of call. In 
the seventeenth century the European East India Companies turned their attention 
to the harbours of Annam as trade with Canton became more difficult. 

The industrial revolution and the introduction of steam navigation effected a 
complete change in the commercial policy of the Western nations, particularly in 
its relation to Asia. Great shipping lines carried the new" products of industry to 
new ports of call. In some parts of the world an excess of cargo resulted, but the 
possibilities for investment and the circulation of capital increased in proportion 
with the shortening of distances and saving of time on the voyages. The original 
trading companies had limited their activities to the posts they established; but the 
new developments in commerce and industry made access to the hinterland desir- 
able, and Government intervention became inevitable. Meanwhile, the ancient 
rivalry between the Western nations for a monopoly of the trade in spices had 
vanished : its place was taken by a stream of raw materials exported to the West 
for conversion there into industrial products, wEich could be turned out at a speed 
and in quantities defying competition in the Orient. 
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Three events appear as outstanding in this period in which a “ new system of 
Asia ” sprang up under impulsion from Europe : firstly, the creation of the French 
Concession at Shanghai; secondly, the establishment of the French in Cochin-China; 
lastly, the opening of the Suez Canal. Each was the work of a leader of excep- 
tional personality — Charles de Mondgny, Francois Gamier, Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
In all three zones a spirit of international co-operation was in evidence among the 
French responsible, both for the original idea and for putting it into execution. 
The operations in Cochin-China were undertaken in complete agreement with Great 
Britain : Spain also took part in them. Soon after the Crimean War men of France 
and of England went into action side by side on the Canton River and on the Pei-ho 
— both operations having been postponed by agreement with the French Admiral, 
Rignaut de Genouilly, in order to enable Admiral Seymour to take part in sup- 
pressing the Indian Mutiny. Shanghai was the door behind which lay the riches 
of China : in Suez lay the Key which unlocked it. A second outlet from China was 
discovered by Jean Dupuis along the Red River Valley into Yunnan, after Gamier ’s 
original notion of utilizing the Mekong route proved impracticable. All these events 
took place between the years 1850 and 1870, and are typical of the spirit of enter- 
prise which inspired the far-seeing genius of Europe. From this period onwards 
the destiny of the leading Western fowers became firmly linked with that of Asia, 
whose industrial and commercial development attracted the initiative of American, 
British, Dutch, French and German merchants and, within thirty years, resulted 
in the complete transformation of the face of Asia. In Cochin-China the early 
commanders were quick to encourage trade, declaring Saigon an open port. There 
followed such a bustle of shipping as the Saigon River had never before known. 
Business firms began to open up in the town — the first five were French, followed by 
one American and two German firms from Singapore. , Next came three Chinese 
merchants from Amoy and Singapore, also the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank : the 
Chartered Bank opened a branch later. The presence of French forces in Saigon 
afforded a guarantee of security which neither Canton nor Shanghai could offer. 

During the nineteenth century the radius of the Western nations’ activity, with 
the help of steam navigation, extended to the east and to the north in Asia, until 
eventually it included the Pacific as well as the whole Orient; but the nucleus of these 
activities remained centred in South-East Asia. In this area, which forms the meet- 
ing ground of the Chinese with the Indonesian world, France had to choose in i860 
her own line of action from among the various policies already adopted in different 
quarters. In California great advantage had been derived from inland communica- 
tions and a free rein had been given to private enterprise. The Philippines offered no 
guide, since the Spanish genius for colonization had become devitalized. Holland 
had adopted a system of monopolies which subordinated the interests of private enter- 
prise to those of the metropolis : the principle is explained by van der Bosch in his 
book ]ava, or the Way to Manage a Colony. In Cochin-China the French at first 
inclined to follow the lead given by van der Bosch, and during the last fifteen years 
of the sailing-ship’s vogue they gave their main attention to encouraging the produc- 
tion of sugar-cane, cotton and silk. For such enterprise, however, there was no real 
future in the country. The short-lived prosperity of cotton production in Cambodia 
was due to the initiative of an American from Louisiana who, backed by a British 
firm, hoped to find a solution of the cotton crisis in America after the Civil War. 

Saigon then decided to follow the lead of the British in Southern Burma. Rice 
was selected as the crop most suited to a country whose alluvial land climate corre- 
sponds with those of the delta lands in Burma and Siam. Another factor in favour of 
the choice of rice as the main crop was the new commercial value which heavy mer- 
chandise, such as coal, rice and oil, had acquired as a result of the increased tonnage 
of the steamships that replaced sailing-ships during the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century. 

Work in the Mekong delta district advanced slowly owing to the amount of excava- 
tion (equal to that of the Suez Canal) which was required in order to establish a suit- 
able irrigation system in the paddy-fields. In 1880, only a two-hundredth part was culti- 
vated in an area which is now one of the richest in the Transbassac Province. Districts 
which in the early centuries appear to have borne rich harvests had become uninhabited 
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and overgrown with jungle. These regions have been restored to fertility by the French, 
whose labours are comparable to the efforts expended by the British in Southern Burma. 
In Burma the topography of the land combines with a heavier rainfall to render irriga- 
tion an easier matter. Burma is also spared the problem caused in Cochin-China by 
the conflicting tides of the China Sea and the Gulf of Siam, which meet there and 
cause mud to accumulate at the mouths of the irrigation canals. Burma again has 
benefited by its proximity to India, where British trade was already organized. The 
Mekong delta, although less favoured than the deltas in Burma or Siam, neverthe- 
less prospered remarkably. Since French shipping specialized in passenger rather 
than in freight services, the exporters at Saigon had recourse to British shipping. 
London supplied the technical and engineering equipment required in the fields. In 
fact, the intensive development of rice-growing in Cochin-China owes much to British 
engineering and British shipping; while British banks provided the industry at its 
inception with a major portion of the financial support it needed. 

The promotion of rice-growing in Cochin-China brought that country into the 
radius of the international market. In i860 her exports were barely 57,000 tons : in 
1937 they had risen to 1,700,000. With nothing but the example of Burma to warrant 
success for the venture, the decision taken in i860 to develop the rice industry in 
Cochin-China required courage. Five years earlier Sir John Bowring had declared 
that rice could never become a serious article of export in the Far East. Nevertheless, 
Saigon took the risk and succeeded. This fact is typical of the part taken by the 
creative powers of the Western nations in the advancement of the Eastern races : the 
transformation of the waste-lands of Cochin-China into a region of plenty represents 
a triumph of Western optimism and energy over the fatalism and resignation of the 
Orient. The first important increase in rice exports from Cochin-China was visible 
between the years 1868 anc| 1885, ^ period in which the first rice mills were set up; 
but it was not until 1900 that these exports attained the million ton mark. During 
the earlier period French political activities were directed towards Tonkin : between 
1886 and 1898 they extended into Laos; between 1896 and 1902 federal institutions 
were instituted. Thus, the economic development of the south took place simul- 
taneously with the growth towards federation in Indo-China as a whole. This was 
no mere coincidence, since federation was only made possible through a co-ordination 
of efforts of which the mainspring was in the south. The new federation in its turn 
benefited by the increase of commercial exchange, which, in its turn, was aided by 
the fact that the bulky nature of the rice exported left ample cargo-space available on 
the return journey for imports at reasonably low rates. 

British shipping expanded to meet the requirements of the French export trade in 
rice; but the collaboration of British with French enterprise was not confined to the 
rice trade. If a joint scheme for improving the traffic on the waterways of the delta 
failed to materialize, at least the great sugar factory at Bien-hoa owes its origin to the 
initiative of bankers and business men from Hongkong. In the main, when the 
achievements of the two countries were interlinked they produced results which may 
be ranked among the most remarkable achievements of Western expansion in South- 
East Asia. 

In all essentials the ideals, no less than the interests, of Britain and France are 
interlinked in the Far East. This fact has become a commonplace, notwithstanding 
the tendency towards independent action on the part of all the Western races in that 
part of the world. This traditional interweaving of Franco-British interests in Indo- 
China is, from the point of view of the West, a matter of considerable importance for 
that region, which we regard as one of the advance posts of Europe in the East. It 
is further to be observed that the work of bringing the Transbassac Province under 
cultivation involved no violation of native rights, since the whole area was a sort of 
“ Far West,” uncultivated, and largely uninhabited. Only in recent times has Indo- 
China become a centre of unrest. Basely manipulating it for their own ends, the 
Japanese have utilized this unrest as a weapon aimed to destroy the very origin of 
their own prosperity — namely, Western civilization. 

(Abbreviated version in English of an article in French by Louis Malleret, Con- 
servator of Musee Blanchard, Saigon.) 
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TURKMENIA AT THE DAWN OF HISTORY 

By Professor Ilya Borozdin 

Geologists working in the Krasnovodsk Peninsula in 1942 and 1943 discovered forty 
sites where primitive man had made his camping grounds in the Transcaspian 
section of Western Turkmenia. Large numbers of crudely worked stone implements 
were found at these sites. Amongst the tools found were knife-shaped slips of stone 
used for skinning slaughtered animals, scrapers and chippers used for treating bones, 
awls and needles. Unfinished “cores” of tools in the form of clipped stones were 
found everywhere. 

In the culture stratum of some of the camping grounds bones were found which 
bear traces of splitting and burning. The tools were made from flints obtained from 
the limestone beds at Kubadag. A preliminary study which was recently made by 
P. 1 . Boriskovsky, an archaeologist who specializes in the palacolitic, placed the 
Krasnovodsk finds in the Upper Palaeolithic, in the Aurignacian culture stage. In 
any case we have no sufficient evidence to show that in the Old Stone Age, at the 
very dawn of history and many thousands of years before the present era, Turk- 
menia was inhabited by man. 

In April, 1946, an expedition led by Professor A. P. Potseluyevsky, a linguist, 
discovered very ancient cave paintings in the Kara Kalin region of Turkmenia. In 
the Bezegli Dere, the “Decorated Valley,” five cases were discovered in the lime- 
stone cliffs near the village of Kizyl Imem, on whose walls there are ancient paint- 
ings in a reddish-brown colour. The technique and the materials employed by the 
artist are evidence of the antiquity of these paintings. One of the drawings, the 
oldest according to the specialists, represents a wounded animal with blood flowing 
from its neck; a weapon is raised over the animal. Another drawing is totemic in 
character; it depicts a mountain goat with a drawn bow and an arrow beside it. The 
arrow is pointed at something which looks like a snake. The mountain goat was 
apparently the totem under whose protection the tribe lived. A number of drawings 
belong to a much later period. Professor Potseluyevsky made a preliminary report 
to the 7 'urkmenian Affiliate of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. on his dis- 
coveries; they were shown to be of exceptional interest and deserving of further 
study. It is still difficult to date the finds with any degree of accuracy. Incidentally, 
a number of primitive drawings were found in caves in -Uzbekistan in the summer 
months of last year. 

In the central section of the hillocks near Kizyl Taqir, on the southern fringe of 
the Kara Kum desert, a number of finds have been made which date back to the 
New Stone Age. These were apparently the camping grounds of nomad hunters. 
Finds made at these camping grounds include flint tools and earthenware pots, 
some with crude decoration, others undecorated. 

The most precise information on the early inhabitants of Turkmenia is to be 
gleaned from the monuments that date back to the end of the New Stone Age and 
the Early Bronze Age. Of special interest are groups of mounds found on the 
lower reaches of the Rivers Marghab and Tejen and in the foothills of the Kopet 
Dag Mountains. Typical of this district are the well-known Anau Hills (near 
Ashkhabad), which gave their name to a particular culture (or rather cultures). The 
excavation of the Anau Hills was begun by General Komarov at the end of the last 
century; the work was continued in 1904 by the American expedition under the 
command of the geologist Raphael Pumpelly; four successive cultures were dis- 
covered. 

The earliest Anau culture (Anau I) is placed in the fourth millennium b.c. by the 
majority of archaeologists — it is a culture which belongs to the period of transition 
from stone to metal. The three succeeding basic cultures (Anau II, Anau III and 
Anau IV) cover the period from the third millennium b.c. to about 500 a.d. — the 
Bronze and Iron Ages. Anau I and Anau II cultures were found in the northern- 
most mounds, whilst Anau III and Anau IV belong to the southern mound. 
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I’he most interesting items belonging to the Anau I culture are thick-walled, 
ornamented and unornamented earthen vessels, made by hand without the potter’s 
wheel. Flint weapons include knife-like slips, toothed blades for sickles, stone 
pestles and mortars for pounding grain, and hand flourmills. Bone awls were also 
found. The dwellings of the ancient inhabitants of Anau were made of unbaked 
brick with an admixture of finely chopped straw. The sickle blades and the remains 
of barley and wheat which have been found show that even at this distant period 
the Anau people had begun cultivating the land. Their farming was in addition to 
hunting pursuits, of which the numerous bones of mountain goats and wild boars 
are evidence. The items discovered at Anau enable us to reconstruct to a certain 
extent the social system prevailing at the time of the Anau I culture, the period of 
transition from hunting to farming, when the cultivation of the soil was at a very 
primitive level. 

Anau II is a higher cultural stage. Here we find bronze tools as well as stone — 
needles, pins, knives, awls and beads of bronze. The earthen vessels discovered are 
both monochrome and polychrome; earthen distaffs were also found. Beneath the 
floors of some of the houses the dead had been buried with the skeletons in a 
huddled position. The bones of domestic animals — oxen, goats and sheep — were 
found in this stratufn. Judging by these finds we may assume that animal hus- 
bandry appeared during the Anau II period. 

The thick stratum of the Anau II culture is divided into two periods, first or 
lower and second or higher. The first layer was very rich in finds. There were 
many different tools and weapons from bronze — daggers and arrow heads. The 
painted vessels found use animal and vegetable subjects for the decoration. By this 
time the vessels were made on the potter’s wheel. There are some interesting lime- 
stone kilns for firing the pottery. A special feature of this stratum is the terra-cotta 
statuettes of women, bulls, cows and others. These statuettes probably had a religious 
use. The statuettes of the women are no doubt connected with the cult of the mother- 
goddess, which was very widespread. 

The second stratum of Anau III belongs to the second millennium b.c. The 
pottery of the period has replaced the older decorated and plain vessels. Amulets 
and seals depicting a man, a lion with a bird’s head and simple effigies were found; 
there were also many bronze items — needles, awls, chisels, discs, rings, ear-rings, 
etc. Bronze sickles were found and the plough had begun to play an important 
part in life. 

The interesting find of a twelve-roomed house in the Ak-Tcpe mound (details 
not yet published) also belongs to the Anau III culture. The house is built of un- 
baked bricks and stands on a thick platform built of the same materials. The 
excavation of this mound revealed a number of undamaged earthen vessels, some 
of them painted and some without any ornament. The bones found at Ak-Tepe 
belong to both wild and domestic animals. This is evidence that hunting still 
continued. 

The Anau IV culture, which belongs to the first millennium b.c., produced iron 
as well as bronze articles. There are iron sickles with wooden handles. The pottery 
is of an improved type, and the vessels are of different types and shapes, although 
without ornament. The arrow heads found are very similar to those of the 
Scythians. Traces of artificial irrigation have also been found. All these finds 
obviously belong to settled tribes of cultivators. This was the period of the village 
community, the appearance of slave labour, the development of the differentiation 
in property owned and the gradual transition from pre-class to class society. 

The finds made at Anau are similar to many archaeological finds made in various 
parts of anterior Minor and East Europe, but in the opinion of many specialists 
those of Turkmenia are older. 

At the third International Congress on Iranian art and archaeology held in Lenin- 
grad in 1935 the Turkish scholar Arif Miifid Mansel read a paper on ancient painted 
pottery, and mentioned all the places where it is found, beginning with de Morgan’s 
finds and those made by Pumpclly at Anau, and ending with the latest excavations 
in Iran, China, India, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, the .^gean Basin and the Danube 
countries. Mansel drew the interesting conclusion that this particular culture 
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emanated from one centre (in his opinion from Central Asia in the region of Anau) 
and spread to other countries from there. The culture was evidently carried by the 
Sumerians, who founded a strong state in Southern Mesopotamia, and played an 
important part in building up the famous Babylonian culture. In this Manscl was to 
some extent repeating the idea put forward by a Russian scholar. Academician B. A. 
Turayev, in 1909, who wrote what is now a classical course of history of the ancient 
East; he compared the Anau pottery with that of Elam and was inclined to regard 
the Anau vessel as being the older and the home of the Sumerians as being in the 
north-east. Many of these postulates arc still dubious, and require much more 
investigation and the applicadon of historical tests. 


SOME BRITISH I ADMIRE 

VII.— LAURENCE BINYON 

By Ranjee G. Shahani 

More competent men than myself have written and spoken about Laurence Binyon. I 
cannot hope to rival them, and do not pretend to. 1 cannot even claim to have been 
the poet’s friend. That, I admit, does deprive me of a precious advantage; for a man 
sometimes reveals the secret elans of his soul during a quiet chat by the fireside. A 
sigh, a smile, an airy nothing of feeling may convey much. What I liave to say, then, 
lacks the intimate touch, the touch that we get from Gorki when he speaks of Tolstoy 
or Tchehov. However, I console myself with the thought that I knew him a little 
and liked him more and more as the years passed. We kept in touch with one 
another. Indeed, I heard from him only a short time before his death. He spoke of 
being very busy ! I knew this to be an old complaint. But I did not even suspect 
that he was ill : his writing was as firm as ever. His passing, naturally, came as a 
shock to me. It looks as though all fine spirits seem to be quitting the earthly scene, 
leaving us petty men to carry on the game of life as best wc can. Were I Azrael I 
would make a different selection. 

Of course it is not possible to do justice to Binyon and his work in a brief essay. 
I disclaim such an intention. What I offer here are merely a few impressions, which 
must be taken for what they arc worth. 

I speak of Binyon in a dual capacity : as an Indian and as a student of literature. 
The first task is a fairly simple one. We Indians, whatever be our political convic- 
tions, had, and will always have, an affectionate admiration for Binyon. We con- 
sidered him to be one of our real friends — one who tried to interpret our thought and 
feeling without any prejudices and postjudices. Even when he failed to understand 
some aspect of our creative effort — he was not impressed by our architecture I — we 
knew where the fault lay. He could not altogether escape the nomos of his race. 
Hellenism overpowered him, as it has overpowered so many other Western writers 
and artists. But I am not going to dwell on these small blind spots. All of us have 
them. Binyon, on the whole, had a deep insight into our^ spiritual make-up. He has 
written exquisitely about the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh; indeed, he told me that 
there was nothing like them in the world. And I have noticed a lyrical note creep 
into his voice when he spoke of our Rajput paintings. Only A. E. talked more 
thrillingly on these and other Indian matters. Anyhow, Binyon loathed the bad Euro- 
pean habit of patronizing the culture of this or that Asiatic country. Beauty, he 
thought, was aivinc, no matter where it manifested itself. He knew “ the art of 
praise.” Proof : see his essay on Manmohan Ghosh (a neglected Indian poet) and his 
book on Akbar. I cannot say that Binyon had any profound comprehension of our 
metaphysical doctrines : that was not his province. But he had an intuitive under- 
standing of our adventure with life. He once said to me : “ The cosmic energy that 
India holds is immeasurable. She will soon startle the world. It is for you young 
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men to help her to recover the innocence of eye of the Vedic age. There is more 
poetry, mystery, and vision in the Vedas and the Upanishads than in any other books. 
Shakespeare, had he known them, would have adored them. . . 

1 remember discussing Kipling with Binyon; it was in 1930. Binyon saw many 
qualities in Kipling, but did not consider him to be a great or significant writer. 
“Why?” I asked. “Because he lacks humanity. Also, he fails to see that a new 
world is struggling to be born. He is plunged in old-fashioned imperialism as in a 
warm tub. I don’t think he understands our deeper impulsions. So be lenient with 
him for not comprehending the heart and mind of India. He has been very unfair 
to the Irish, too. See A. E.’s open letter to him.” 

This verdict I accept only in part. Kipling did not understand us Indians. True; 
but he did understand — ^better than any other modern writer — the English man of 
action. It is only fair to say this. 

However, it was Binyon’s ambition to interpret the East to the West and the West 
to the East. Here he was eminently successful. He explained the English spirit 
remarkably well to the Japanese, and, through Harvard University and other channels, 
he conveyed some of the inwardness of Asia to the Western world. He held, and I 
think rightly, that the harmonies of art would eventually reconcile the discords of 
diplomacy. Although a “ good Englishman,” he was not a narrow-minded patriot. 
He believed the universe to be our home. There was no East or West for him, but 
only good and bad men — here, there and everywhere. 

Here I might permit myself the luxury of a brief digression. Binyon smiled at the 
heated discussions on form and matter. “ They are childish,” he said. “ Form and 
matter are like soil and seed which must combine to produce a new unity — blossom 
or fruit. Only those artists worry about content and expression who lack the alchemy 
of nature.” 

This brings us to Binyon the critic. He was not swayed by fashions. The conscious 
obscurity of certain modern poets repelled him. On the other hand, he believed that 
all fine things have an element of darkness in them. In brief, he distinguished 
between profundity and deliberate manufacture of smoke. He thought that the 
highest poetry was a river of rhythmic energy, a moving to music, which carries us 
from this world to realms ineffable. Although he thought that the music of words 
was half their meaning or more (think of some of the lyrics of Shakespeare and 
Shelley), he did not confound poetry with music. The two belonged to disparate 
worlds. But I cannot linger over the aesthetic of Binyon. All I can say is that he had 
no facile enthusiasms. He possessed the capacity to value. 

Of Binyon the dramatist I will say little because I never saw his plays on the sta^e. 
But Attila, Boadicea, and the Young King seem to me not only moving but 
eminently actable. Here, however, I speak with much diffidence. I can be more 
affirmative about Binyon’s version of Sal^untala. This is excellent : it conveys the 
ecstasy of love with consummate art. 

I am on difficult ground when talking of Binyon the poet. I have heard it said 
that he was traditional, literary, unadventurous. I do not like labels : they are always 
unfair and misleading. The thing to remember is that society, not the individual, is 
the originator of all change. The most daring genius is ultimately a camp-follower. 
However much he may desire it, he cannot stand on his own shoulders to gain a 
better view of the cosmos. He can see farther and deeper than his contemporaries, 
but he cannot create the materials of his craft. He can only re-shape them. All of 
us, whether we admit it or not, arc more or Jess traditionalists. T. S. Eliot has never 
made a mistake on this point. (The tradition of English creative artists is to be with- 
out tradition!) In fact, there is no absolute novelty in any literature. The Vedic 
bards, Homer, Dante, Hafiz, Shakespeare, Goethe, Pushkin, Ibsen, Rimbaud, Tagore, 
Yeats, despite many differences, light their lamps from the same source. The same 
trinity — God, Nature and Man — puzzles and inspires them. I am hardly surprised 
that they shake hands across the gulf of centuries. 

Binyon was neither a mystic nor a metphysician nor a finished craftsman nor a 
natural singer. He is said to be like Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold. I wonder. 
Wordsworth, when he did not resemble Dora, was a seer; and Matthew Arnold, for 
all his brittle intellectuality, could sometimes hear a larger voice than his own. 
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Binyon lacks their solemn note. He is predominantly a meditative poet. In many of 
his shorter pieces he tries to capture the thought latent in some fugitive but incan- 
descent state of the soul. His goal is not an emotional apprehension of ideas, but 
rather an intellectual apprehension of emotions. Success in this kind of poetry is not 
easy. The artist needs, first of all, absolute integrity; then — and this is exceedingly 
rare — the strength not to refine, not to elaborate. To present truthfully the truth tit 
* the heart of feeling — that is the problem. Sometimes Binyon fails to satisfy us. A 
number of the delicately shaped scent bottles that he presents seem to contain mere 
coloured water. The falsification is not deliberate, but there it is. We can only note 
it and pass on. But there are occasions when Binyon achieves superb effects. We 
feel, as we read his work, that he writes from a still centre; and, as we continue, he 
instils stillness into us. Take, for example, the poem entitled In Hospital, It is a fine 
example of what I mean. I wish I could quote a passage or two, but I have not the 
space. I content myself with saying that this piece and some others like it produce 
the same effect on me as a beautiful smiling image of the Buddha. I cannot give 
Binyon higher praise. 

Of Binyon the man not much need be said here. He was at once gentle and 
brave. He hated cruelty and injustice; but he was always prepared to defend such 
things as he loved. He did not believe in any Utopia, Wellsian or Marxian. He 
thought that good and evil formed an organic value — growth by trial. They would 
always be there in the world. He refused to recognize any ultimate values except 
truth, beauty, goodness and holiness. “Nature veiled and the mind of man un- 
extended ” — that was his last word. “ Perhaps,” he added, “ this is boon. If we 
knew everything, life would lose its savour. Ignorance is creative. Knowledge is a 
limitation. ...” 

All this proves one thing beyond all doubt : Binyon was English to the core. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Lakshmibai, Rani of Jhansi, and Other Essays. By Charles A. Kincaid. (Published 
by the author in London.) Price Rs. 2/8. 

(Reviewed by Philip Cox.) 

Mr. Kincaid is to be congratulated on having assembled in this little volume of 
just over a hundred pages such varied samples of his erudition concerning the history 
and culture of India, and I cannot imagine a better way of trying to re-create the 
Indian scene than by dipping into it from time to time during the winter months, 
when the mind turns on occasion with yearning to far-off Hindustan with its hot 
sunshine, clear blue skies and smiling, unsophisticated people. 

Naturally Mr. Kincaid’s subjects are chiefly concerned with events, customs and 
personages belonging to the tradition of Western India, whereon his knowledge is 
unrivalled, but this should not deter anyone with a bias in favour of other parts of 
the great sub-continent from reading him, for both his themes as well as his method 
of presentation seem to transcend the localities about which he is writing and to have 
an All-India significance. 

For the writer of this review the essay that gives its title to the book arouses the 
warmest interest, for not only does it confirm unequivocally his own published esti- 
mation of a noble-minded woman who was much maligned by historians of the 
Mutiny era, but it fills in the background of the dispute over the Jhansi succession in a 
manner that leaves no room for doubt about the validity of the case on behalf of her 
husband’s adopted heir which the Rani pressed — unfortunately without success — 
upon Lord Dalhousie’s administration. More than this, it supplies in the form of a 
letter written on April 20, 1889, by a survivor of the Jhansi tragedy to this same 
adopted heir, the best possible evidence for refuting the calumny that the Rani was to 
some extent responsible for the massacre of the unfortunate English prisoners who 
were put to death by the Jhansi mutineers. 



i)t) Rci'lCli of Bool{S 

In c’i>ntr;isr U> tlic purely historical studies in this hook there are three essays deal- 
w ith i 1 k Indian calendar, I Jiiuiu numerals and Hindu holy days that should be 
oi threat interest to any English person who seeks to acquire something more than a 
merely sujxrlicial understanding of the Indian scheme of life. It is in these chapters 
especially that Mr. Kincaid’s deep an<] ilittiised knowledge is seen to best advantage, 
t )ne finds here the answers to questions th.it have puzzled many enquiring minds, 
and 1 leel thev could he read with protii not oiiK hv I.uropeans hut by Indians as well, 
for they explain with imaginative insight customs and efhseiwances of such antiquity 
that the inli(‘ritors of these traditions mav well he grate! ul for ha\ing the origins of 
some of their chenshe-d helie-is and practices repealed rf> them hv a sym[)athetlc English 
expositoi . 

Pef)pl( interested in lolk-lore will tind the* chajiler on Indian (ihosts quite enter- 
taining, for there are accounts here o! i^hostlv exploits that e\en those who are 
familiar with many ol the Ilinelu and Muslim anecelotes f)f spirits anel hobgoblins 
w ill disco\er as new. I founel partic ul.ulv lascinating the refe-rence to the heliel in 
tile Heec.in that the ghosts ha\ e a \ear’v emtmg uiitler ihi'ir king, \\*tal, who has in 
his retinue a serge-ant- major known as pAhangva Ikawa, or hilly the- bhang addict, 
.ind that il atwone has the courage to ap[>ioach Vetal and his retinue on this auspicious 
night to ask feir .i boon he* will be granted it. The .socie)logist, teio, will find useful 
mate-n.'d for study in the- e hapter “Some Indian Ckistes," and after reading the 
realistic acceiunt ot the* social set-up in a Deccan village he may well be tempted to 
rncjuire* why xMr. KineMiel’s consider.able literary talents were not employeel more 
fully in elepicting the daily tasks and norm,d loiiline of rural India. 

Ilowexe-r, one must be grateful for tht extremely ap[)eti/ing dish of hors d'a'iivres 
Vihit.s that Mr. Kinraiel has pr<*\ided lor us in this little veilumc; and 1 for one will 
loe»k forw.ird to many jdeasant hours ;n heel on winter nights le reading his chapters 
.ihout the liourbons of hhopa! oi the lo.cs •){ Ahmad Shah, and dreaming perhaps 
of ptrfc that live m fnpul trees and hhun who inhabit the bodies of snakes. 


A Pk-'I'i i?i OI India: ns His'km-a, Pifni w o ( iovi knmi m . P)V bcKvin Idaw'ard. 

( India biirma As.sociation > od. net, 

1 he elevcntfi edition oi this extremely useful handbook, now* r('\iscd to the end 
ot September, igqd, contains a new cha[>ter (\’) entitled “Toward Independence," 
which deals with the Cadfips (1942) and Cabinet (1946) Missions. Other chapters 
deal with such important subjects (indispeii.sabU- lor the intelligent appreciation of 
Indian aflair-,) as tlu Structure of ( iovernmeni. Administration, Social Welfare, and 
Economics and Industry. Not the least attracti\e features of the handbook are the 
jxiges of statistics and illustrations, as wxdl .is the map. I’he author is to be congratu- 
lated on the .'n.mgement and presentation of the .subject. 


7 he ru'ii's expressed :n these pJges niust be taJ^en us those of the individual 
eontrihiitoKi. 'I'lii .Xsiatic Rlvilw does not hold itself responsible for them. 



GOOD-BYE INDIA 

By Sir HENRY SHARP 
i2s. 6d« net 

Sir Henry Sbara, for many years a prominent member of the 
Government of India^ here sings the swan-song of a way of life 
now doomed to diimppear. His subject is not politics but ** the 
Englishman in India/’ and his book will appeal to many who wish 
to imow something about the India which is now passing* 

MINORITIES IN THE ARAB 
WORLD 

By A. H. HOURANI 
About I Os. 6d. net 
(shortly) 

This is a comprehensive study of the minority problem in Egypt, 
Palestine, Transjordan, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq. Mr Hourani 
surveys the historical background of each country and outlines, 
in his concluding chapters, what he holds to be the^ essential safe- 
guards, international as well as national, for the minorities in the 
Arab world, and makes proposals for certain machinery to be set 
up in order to realize them, 

POEMS FROM INDIA 

By Members of the Forces 
Chosen by R. N. CURREY and R. V. GIBSON 
iOs. 6d. net 

, The quality of some of these selections is notable and ensures 
remembrance : and all have the merit of a burning sincerity. . • 

— Daily Telegraph 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 

By MAX BELOFF 
Voi. I. About i5s. net 
(shonJy) 

In this volume Mr Beleff records and analyses the international 
polioies of the U.S.S.R. during the vital twelve yean which elapsed 
Itotween the be^nning of this fint Five Y ear Plan and the German 
attadc on tho Soviet Upionin IJMl. 
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